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GREAT CITIES. 


E do not propose, in this short and 

familiar article, to enter at all into 
the absurd controversy, respecting the rel- 
ative superiority of the country or the 
town. We are thankful for both. Heart- 
ily agreeing with poor, sentimental Cow- 
per, who shrank like a frightened child 
from the uproar and bustle of the great 
cities, “that @od made the country,” we 
are by no means ready to acquiesce in the 
opinion of more ultra advocates of pastoral 
and patriarchal life, that cities were an 
original invention of that grim potentate 
who rules the nether world, and that, if 
they had their just deserts, they would 
share the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah. 
Leaving out of view, then, as wholly for- 
eign to our object, every trace of invidious 
comparison between country and town, we 
shall present a few thoughts on the influ- 
ence of great cities upon the development 
of rational civilization and of individual 
character. 

Great cities have ever been the nurseries 
of human progress. The very first steps 
of a savage tribe towards a higher place of 
social and political life, is the grouping 
together of scattered families into towns, 
for the purpose of mutual protection. 
There is a gree‘ truth underlying the an- 
cient Aztec tradition respecting the origin 
of that nation. Our readers will remem- 
ber, that, according to the legend, the 
people led a miserable existence, living in 
the morasses and forests of the country 
until the sudden appearance of a super- 
natural pair, children of the Sun, who col- 
lected them together from their caves and 
holes, and founded a city, where art and 
science were gradually developed, and 
thence diffused among the savage tribes of 
the surrounding country. It is thus that 


civilization always originates and spreads. 
It is true that a mere aggregation of sav- 
ages in one place, and the creation of a 
town of huts, will not always be followed 
by such grand results as those which fol- 
lowed the founding of Athens or Rome. 
The inhabitants of Timbuctoo, though more 
intelligent, we are led to believe, than the 
pastoral tribes of Africa, have less capacity 
for the origination and reception of civiliz- 
ing ideas. Small of brain and dull, their 
whole intellectual capacity is too sluggish 
to work spontaneously. But let a city of 
intelligent, enterprising, active people, in- 
spired with the progressive ideas of the 
age, be placed to-day in the most benighted 
of regions, and it would not be long before 
its influence would begin to spread out- 
wards in ever widening circles, and with 
increasing power, until, in process of time, 
the whole country, whatever might be its 
extent, would feel the force of the leaven 
of industry, art, and science. 

Great cities not only nurse the tender 
germ of civilization as it struggles into life, 
but preserve it from decay and corruption. 
A city which is worthy of the name, is a 
world in itself. Within its walls are con- 
centrated treasures of genius, learning, and 
wealth, of industrial activity, of individual 
and social life, in such proportions and so 
associated, as to constitute a vast power 
for good or for evil. Take, for example, 
Paris. In its immense libraries are stored 
the wisdom of ages. In its magnificent 
galleries, thousands of the finest works of 
art which have ever been executed by the 
hand of genius, are displayed for the de- 
light and elevation of society. Its public 
buildings alone are a noble school for the 
architect, and in its extensive and elaborate 
museums and collections of antiquities, 
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there is an inexhaustible source of amuse- 
ment and instruction. Why, the whole 
continent of Africa might sink beneath the 
ocean to-night, and the loss would be in- 
significant compared with the ravages of a 
wide-spread conflagration in London or 
Paris. The destruction of the museums of 
Paris, alone, would be equal to the loss of a 
century of the world’s history. Theré are 
other agencies of modern progress which 
could only exist in large cities. Take the 
Newspaper Press, for instance—the might- 
iest agent which the world affords for the 
enlightenment of mankind. The wealth, 
the teeming population, the ceaseless ac- 
tivity and enterprise of a city, are required 
for the support of papers like those of Lon- 
don, Paris, and New York. They grow 
out of the necessities of city life, and would 
decay and perish if those necessities were 
removed. Opera and concerts are ancther 
means of refinement to which cities have 
given birth. And these elevating influ- 
ences are not confined in their effects to 
the city, but permeate the whole coun- 
try; and thus contribute to the political, 
social, and intellectual improvement of the 
people. 

The fall and total destruction of a great 
city, has frequently proved to be the death 
of a nation. The civilization and all the 
hopes of Africa went down into utter 
darkness when Carthage was overthrown. 
When imperial Rome fell into decay, she 
dragged down with her the whole of Italy. 
We might cite other instances, but these 
will suffice. Nearly every great measure 
of reform and progress has originated in 
cities, and been supported by them. Al- 
most always true to the grand principles 
of liberty and advancement, where they 
have been untrue, as they have been, oc- 
‘casionally, their defection has invariably 
brought to a stand-still, for the time, the 
onward march of civilization. Says a 
learned Divine: “Cities have been as 
lamps of light along the pathway of human- 
ity. Within them, science has given birth 
to her noblest discoveries. Behind their 
walls, freedom has fought her noblest bat- 
tles. They have stood on the surface of 
the earth like great breakwaters, rolling 
back or turning aside the swelling tide of 
oppression. Cities, indeed, have been the 
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cradles of human liberty, and the active 
centers of almost all Church and State ref- 
ormation.” 

The influence of a great city upon the 
development of individual character, is 
manifest in the broader views, in the more 
refined and various culture, which distin- 
guishes a man who grows up in the city, 
from a man who has passed his life, from 
childhood, away in the quiet of the coun- 
try. Somehow or other, men can not grow 
up to the full stature of intellectual vigor 
apart from the society of their fellows. 
They must jostle against their equals, and 
know the inspiring heat of emulation, if 
they would discover and cultivate all their 
powers. Goéthe says, in his celebrated 
“ Prologue in Heaven,” that men are nat- 
urally so much inclined to idleness and 
sloth, that they need the services of an in- 
fernal adversary to prick them up and keep 
them busy. The poet may have intended 
a satire upon the restless influence exerted 
upon the human mind by emulation, in all 
large communities, and which inexorably 
drives men onward in the path of progress. 

City life stimulates all kinds of individual 
activity. What more inspiring than the 
spectacle of a whole community engaged 
in the thousand professions and avocations 
of life? Dull must be the man who can 
look unmoved upon the great tide of hu- 
manity as it rushes and eddies along the 
streets of a great metropolis. The very 
sight is enough to create in the most slug- 
gish, an intellectual activity which shall be 
eager and permanent. 

And thus it ever is, that in a city the 
young man acquires quickness, knowledge 
of men, business capacity, and self-reliance: 
and though the temptations of city life 
may be more numerous than those of the 
country, yet they have been greatly exag- 
gerated; and we firmly believe, that a 
young man of noble purpose and steady 
habits, runs no more risk in the city than 
he would in the country; for the reason, 
that, while temptations are more numerous, 
so are the innocent amusements and en- 
grossing occupations. We know for whom 
Satan finds “mischief still,” and that 
nothing keeps a young man more securely 
in the path of rectitude, than the continued 
occupation of mind and hand. 





Never too Old to Learn. 


NEVER TOO OLD TO LEARN. 


OOCRATES, at an extreme age, learned 

to play on musical instruments. This 
would be ridiculous for some of the old 
men of our city, especially if they should 
take it into their heads to thrum a guitar 
under a lady’s window, which Socrates 
did not do, but only learned to play upon 
some instrument of his time—not a guitar 
—for the purpose of resisting the wear 
and tear of old age. 

Cato, at eighty years of age, thought 
proper to learn the Greek language. Many 
of our young men, at thirty and forty, 
have forgotten even the alphabet of a 
language, the knowledge of which was 
necessary to enter college, and which was 
a daily exercise through college. A fine 


comment upon their love of letters, truly! 

Plutarch, when between seventy and 
eighty, commenced the study of Latin. 
Many of our young lawyers, not thirty 
years of age, think that nisi prius, scire 
facias, &c., are English expressions; and 


if you tell them that a knowledge of Latin 
would make them appear a little more 
respectable in their profession, they will 
reply that they are too old to think of 
learning Latin. 

Boccaccio was thirty-five years of age 
when he commenced his studies in polite 
literature; yet he became one of the 
three great masters of the Tuscan dialect 
—Petrarch and Dante being the other 
two. There are many among us ten years 
younger than Boccaccio, who are dying of 
ennui, and regret that they were not edu- 
cated to a taste for literature; but now 
they are too old. 

Sir Henry Spelman neglected the sci- 
ences in his youth, but commenced the 
study of them when he was between fifty 
and sixty years of age. After this time, 
he became a most earnest antiquary and 
lawyer. Our young men begin to think 
of laying their seniors on the shelf, when 
they have -reached sixty years of age. 
How different this estimate put upon ex- 
perience from that which characterized a 
certain period of the Grecian Republic, 
when a man was not allowed to open his 


mouth in caucuses or political meetings, 
who was under forty years of age? 

Colbert, the famous French minister, at 
sixty years of age, returned to his Latin 
and law studies. How many of our col- 
lege-bred men have ever looked into their 
classics since their graduation? 

Ludovico, at the great age of cne hun- 
dred and fifteen, wrote the memoirs of 
his own time;—a singular exertion, no- 
ticed by Voltaire, who himself was one of 
the most remarkable instances of the prog- 
ress of the age in new studies. 

Ogilby, the translator of Homer and 
Virgil, was unacquainted with Latin and 
Greek until he was passed fifty. 

Franklin did not fully commence his 
philosophical pursuits until he had reached 
his fiftieth year. How many among us, at 
thirty to forty, who read nothing but 
newspapers, for the want of a taste for 
natural philosophy! But we are too old to 
learn, 

Accorso, a great lawyer, being asked 
why he began the study of law so late, 
answered that he indeed began it late, but 
that he should master it the more quickly! 
This agrees with the theory held by some, 
that healthy old age gives man the power 
of accomplishing a difficult study in much 
less time than would be necessary to one 
of half his years. 

Dryden, in his sixty-eighth year, com- 
menced the translation of the Iliad; and 
his most pleasing productions were writ- 
ten in his old age. 

We could go on and cite thousands of 
examples of men who commenced a new 
study, and struck out into an entirely new 
pursuit, either for livelihood or amuse- 
ment, at an advanced age; but every one 
familiar with the biographies of distin- 
guished men, will recollect individual 
cases enough to convince him that none 
but the sick and indolent will ever say— 
I am too old to learn. 


Wuen pride and poverty marry to- 
gether, their children are always want 
and crime. 
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WHAT IS MEANT BY THE CONSERVATION OF FORCE. 


F a boy snaps one marble against an- 

other of the same weight, with such 
precision of aim that the two come in con- 
tact exactly in line of their centres, the 
marble that is snapped will stop in place 
of the other, while the one that is hit will 
move forward with tbe same velocity as 
the first, and in the same direction. The 
marble first set in motion loses its force, 
but this force is not destroyed ; it is trans- 
ferred to the other marble, and is thus 
preserved—or conserved. As action and 
reaction are equal, it is held as a self-evi- 
dent truth, that matter once in motion can 
be stopped only by setting some other 
matter in motion; and this principle is 
called the conservation of force. 

This doctrine is now generally associated 
with that of the mechanical theory of 
heat. It is supposed that the universe. is 
filled with an extremely subtile fluid, im- 
perceptible, except through its vibrations, 
to any of our senses.. The theory further 
imagines that the minute particles of this 
fluid have vibrating motions of various 
kinds. If we fasten one end of a clothes- 
line to a post, and take hold of the other 
end and shake it up and down, we shall 
see undulations or waves run along the 
line. The several particles of which the 
cord is composed do not move in the di- 
rection in which the waves move, but 
while each wave starts at one end of the 
rope and runs to the other, any given inch 
of the rope simply vibrates up and down. 
If we shake the end of the cord horizon- 
tally, we shall produce vibrations in a dif- 
ferent direction; and if we whirl the end 
around in a circle, we shall produce those 
of a still different character, the waves 
will be apparently spiral, though each 
particle of the rope will be revolving in 
a small orbit. There are other kinds of 
waves conceivable in the particles of fluid, 
which cannot be represented by a rope. 

Now, the theory is, that one kind of vi- 
bration in the ethereal fluid produces the 
effects and the phenomena which we call 
heat; another kind light; another elec- 
tricity ; another magnetism; and another 


chemical affinity. It is supposed that when 
heat is converted into electricity, the pe- 
culiar vibrations which affect our senses 
as heat are stopped, and that in stopping 
they start those vibrations which we recog- 
nize as electricity. 

%t is also supposed that when a body is 
heated, the heat vibrations of the ethereal 
fluid are imparted to the several atoms or 
molecules of the heated body. And, as 
all the substances with which we are ac- 
quainted are more or less warmed, it 
follows that all of their particles are in 
continual motion. In the same way, when 
a body is electrified, its particles are pre- 
sumed to receive the electric vibrations. 

The fact that light, heat, electricity, 
magnetism, chemical affinity, and mechan- 
ical force, are all mutually convertible one 
into another, is one of the strong argu- 
ments in favor of the truth of this theory. 

This theory is the most comprehensive 
that has ever been conceived by the mind 
of man. It proclaims that all of the varied 
and complex phenomena of the universe, 
from the revolutions of the nebule to the 
growth of a lily, result from the single 
fact, that matter has got in motion and 
can not stop. It recognizes but one force 
in the universe, vis viva, or the force of 
moving bodies. It also suggests the possi- 
bility of explaining all phenomena, leaving 
one circumstance only beyond the pale of 
human knowledge—what it was that first 
set matter in motion. 


Don’t Com-zt too Strone.—Professor 
Neumager says that in 1865 a comet will 
come so close as to endanger the earth; 
and should it not attach itself to us (as one 
globule of quicksilver to another), or anni- 
hilate us (that’s a pleasant alternative), the 
effect will be very beautiful. (We should 
think so!) “During threenights we shall 
have no darkness, but be bathed in the 
brilliant light of the blazing train.” It 
must be observed that the “Professor” 
avoids the use of the word tail, We 
don't; but we spell it tale, and apply it to 
the Professor as a bit of a wag. 


. 





Kindergartens. 


KINDERGARTENS.* 


i INDERGARTEN means a garden of 

children. .Freebel, the inventor of 
the system of instruction symbolized by 
this name, was a German, possessing all 
the patience characteristic of the German 
temperament, combined with the philo- 
sophical tendency of the German intellect. 
The poets have long classed children and 
flowers together; it remained to Freebel 
to show the similarity between the right 
culture of the child and the plant. 

A gardener does not endeavor to make 
all his plants blossom into roses or camel- 
ias; he knows he could not if he would. 
He is charmed with nature’s endless vari- 
ety, and ‘wishes not to thwart her own 
sweet plan. In the Kindergarten the in- 
dividuality of the child is never sacrificed 
to routine instruction. On the contrary, 
its development is indirectly encouraged 
by the play given to all the mental facul- 
ties. As, for instance, the artistic element 
is at once appealed to, and molding in 
clay, drawing with chalk or pencil, or, 
when too young to handle the pencil, 
pricking with a pin the outlines of birds, 
&c., drawn on paper by the teacher, form 
a part of every day’s exercises. 

The social instinct of children is grati- 
fied by the society of their equals in the 
Kindergarten, and yet they are kept under 
healthful restriction by the wise and never- 
ceasing oversight of the genial teacher. 
They have the pleasure of playing and 
working in company, but at the same time 
rival pretensions and the thousand and 
one forms of the selfish instinct are 
checked by an appeal to the affections or 
the conscience. 

Children are eager to learn. Their rest- 
less curiosity is well known to all preoccu- 
pied mothers, who find it impossible to 
slake this perpetual thirst of the mind; 
yet they soon tire of one subject, and are 
disgusted with the book or the teacher 
that wearies their attention. In the Kin- 
dergarten, while it is the aim of the teacher 
to occupy constantly, the child is never 





* From The California Teacher, by permission. 


allowed to feel weary of learning, and thus 
form habits of inattention. Instruction is 
invested with all the charm and variety 
that nature offers in the countless succes- 
sions and changes of the outward world. 

Again: in childhood the senses are in 
their fullest activity. The child observes 
details which quite escape the duller 
senses of the adult. In the Kindergarten 
this fact is seized upon as the basis of all 
instruction of a scientific character. Ob- 
jects themselves are presented for investi- 
gation and examination. Leaves, plants, 
insects, shells, and—where animals are the 
subject—colored prints, all find their ap- 
propriate place and use in the Kinder- 
garten. Observations are drawn out of 
the children in regard to these objects; 
thus they learn to think for themselves, 
and also to express each thought as it 
arises. 

Too much can not be said in favor of any 
system of education which cultivates this 
power of utterance. The gift of speech, 
that golden gift—the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of man—is the very faculty 
whose culture we seem most often to 
leave to chance. How few people talk 
half as well as they can think! How few, 
however large their powers of observation, 
can so describe a place or thing as to make 
it a living reality to the auditor! What an 
immense motive power does that man 
wield who is capable of pouring his living, 
burning thought into the crystal forms of 
language, leaving them as “things ef 
beauty forever” in the memory of his fel- 
lows! Is it not worth while to begin the 
cultivation of this wonderful power even 
in childhood? 

The teacher of the Kindergarten, like 
the flower-gardener, preserves and culti- 
vates the mental peculiarity of each child, 
while destroying those hurtful weeds of 
selfishness and forwardness that spring up 
in every mind, however fair its tenden- 
cies: but is not satisfied with this alone. 
It has been well said that the mind can 
afford to wait for the body, because it sur- 
vives it; but that the body cannot wait 
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for the mind. If the education of the 
mind takes precedence of that of the 
body, the latter is stunted or irretrievably 
ruined; not unfrequently dragging down 
the mind into its deformity. It is not 
necessary to sacrifice either the mortal or 
immortal in education. The mind and 
body should grow together, and we be- 
lieve both will develop more harmonious- 
ly if both be wisely exercised. The true 
Kindergarten provides for both the mental 
and physical restlessness of children. The 
utmost freedom of motion, consistent with 
regard to the comfort of others, is allowed; 
while plays and songs representing the 
labors of the farmer, the cooper, the 
woodsman, or the habits of the hare, the 
bee, etc., give all that variety of move- 
ment so dear to the child. These plays, 
however, are not merely outlets for bodily 
vivacity, but beconie easy intellectual ex- 
ercises ; as whatever is done with a pur- 
pose must quicken the intellect. 

The history of Kindergartens in this 
country can be briefly told. The idea of 
Freebel was put in practice by Miss Pea- 
body of Boston, some three or four years 
ago. The system was seized upon by kin- 
dred minds in New York. In the San 
Francisco Kindergarten, Froebel’s idea, 
with such modifications as change of 
country and nation necessitate, has been 
thus far carried out with a success that 
renders it certain that playing, set to 


music, and made to mean something, is 
nature’s method of tuition for little chil- 
dren: 

The San Francisco Kindergarten has one _ 
great advantage over all kindred institu- 
tions, which should not be left unnoticed. 
If'it is a desideratum to learn to speak one 
language well, it will no doubt prove a 
subject of congratulation to parents that 
they can place their children under such 
influences as will enable them, at the age 
when the vocal organs are most plastie, to 
learn to speak and read equally well the 
two great modern languages, French and 
English. 

Yet, perhaps, the most interesting 
thought connected with Kindergartens is 
the single fact, that so deeply has the im- 
portance of early education fixed itself in 
reflective minds that the finest genius of 
the Old World and the New has not dis- 
dained to lavish its fairest gifts.,of mind, 
its labor, and its time on children. When 
we see rare scholastic attainments, the 
culture of a true gentleman, and the gen- 
erous enthusiasm of an ardent mind, con- 
secrated to the service of little children, 
we may well look upon the spectacle with 
reverential attention. Surely such men as 
Pestalozzi and Froebel, and others like 
them, have partaken largely of the spirit 
of Him who “took little children in His 
arms and blessed them,” saying, “of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.” 


[For Declamation.]} 


THE LAST CHARGE. 


OW, men of the North ! will you join in the strife 
For country, for freedom, for honor, for life ? 
The giant grows blind in his fury and spite— 
One blow on his forehead will settle the fight ! 


Flash full in his eyes the blue lightning of steel, 

And stun him with cannon-bolts, peal upon peal ! 
Mount, troopers, and follow your game to its lair, 

As the hound tracks the wolf and the beagle the hare | 





We Never See the Stars. 


Blow, trampets, your summons, till sluggards awake ! 
Beat, drums, till the roofs of the faint-hearted shake ! 
‘Yet, yet, ere the signet is stamped on the scroll, 

Their names may be traced on the blood-sprinkled roll ! 


Trust not the false herald that painted your shield ; 
True honor fo-day must be won on the field ! 

Her escutcheon shows white with a blazon of red— 
The life-drops of crimson for liberty shed ! 


The hour is at hand, and the moment draws nigh ! , 
The dog-star of treason grows dim in the sky ! 

Shine forth from the battle-cloud, light of the morn ! 
Call back the bright hour when the Nation was born ! 


The rivers of peace through our valleys shall run, 

As the glaciers of tyranny melt in the sun ; 

Smite, smite the proud parricide down from his throne— 
His scepter once broken, the world is our own ! 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


WE NEVER SEE THE STARS.* 


AKE a man out into the fields on a 

calm, quiet night, when the moon is 
absent, the air clear, and, as he looks up- 
ward, the “floor of heaven” seems “ inlaid 
with patines of bright gold.” Let him see 
Vega beaming with steady luster, like a 
benevolent sapphire eye keeping watch 
over the world; Capella fitfully flashing ; 
the Bear careering round the silent pole; 
Orion with his diamond belt; and Sirius 
blazing in such splendor as to vindicate 
his title as “the leader of the host of 
heaven,” and leave no wonder that the 
old Egyptians worshiped him as a sacred 
orb, and formed the sloping sides of their 
pyramids that his beams should fall straight 
and full upon them, when he reached his 
highest point in the skies that overarched 
their wondrous land. . Let our observer 
gaze steadily as the smaller stars come out 
from their homes in the deep unfathomable 
blue, until, between what the eye sees and 
what the mind imagines, the broad fields 
of space are all alive with light, and, from 





* From the London Intellectual Observer. 


every point of the compass, stars innumer- 
able seem to gleam. When the eye has 
thus been filled with brightness, we could 
scarcely make a more startling assertion 
than is conveyed in the words, “we never 
see the stars,” and yet no statement can 
be more true. What, then, do we see? 
The answer is, we see certain rays of light 
which, in popular phraseology, Jefé the 
celestial orbs some time ago; years ago 
we know in some instances, centuries per- 
haps in others, and thousands of years, it 
may be, in still other cases, and possibly 
millions might be required to state the 
time at which, in the remote past, that 
force was exercised, or vibration excited, 
by which we recognize the existence of 
the most distant of those suns whose 
beams are able to affect our sight. The 
nearest star is, however, too far off for his 
light-rays to bring to us a picture of his 
face. In the moon we see, with the un- 
aided eye, certain indications of the form 
and character of the surface of our satel- 
lite. In the planets, minute disks, in 
which all features have vanished, proclaim 
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by the low power that makes them dis- 
tinctly visible, comparative nearness to 
ourselves; but of the stars another story 
must be told. They are not like the 
moon, partly decipherable by the unassist- 
ed eye; not like the planets, surrendering 
more or less of the secret of their form to 
the glasses of the telescope;—they defy 
alike the eye of the mortal, and the grand- 
est optical machinery which he has been 
able to invent. They do, indeed, in fine 
weather, look like small regular disks in a 
telescope, but increasing the power of the 
eye-piece does not enlarge their apparent 
diameters as it does that of nearer objects, 
and in the most perfect instruments they 
look the least. We see their luster, we 
note the color of their light; Betelguese is 
a topaz, Rigel more of a sapphire, Antares 
is flushed, and flashes with blood red; and 
when the telescope has separated the so- 
called “‘double stars,” we have contrasts 
of green, orange, blue, white, gray, etc., 
as Mr. Webb’s admirable papers tell; but 
whether their surfaces are rugged and 
mountainous, smooth, with plains or seas, 
diversified in outline, or monotonous in 
uniformity, we can only guess; for, in 
spite of all our efforts, we never sce the 
stars. 

Ordinary objects reveal to us their forms 
by the effects of light, shade, and color. 
They shine with borrowed, and often with 
feebly reflected light, so that by walking 
away, we soon lose sight of them alto- 
gether. Objects that are more luminous 
and brighter, show their forms at greater 
distances, and we often see things nega- 
tively that would be unnoticed by their 
positive effect. Thus a thin rod against a 
clear sky is seen a long way off, because we 
are conscious that the sky brightness is, as 
it were, cut through by some dark thread. 
But we may pass from all those cases in 
which light comes to us as a revealer of 
Jorm, to others, in which it says, “I am 
light,” and nothing more. 

All “Intellectual Observers” know Long- 
fellow’s exquisite poem beginning, 


‘“‘ The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of light, 
As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in its flight ;” 
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and as they repeat the last two lines, 


“We see the lights of the village 
Gleam through the rain and the mist,’’ 


they will recall an experience common to 
all travelers, the memory of which may 
bring with it either ‘‘a feeling of sadness 
which the soul can not resist,” or pleasing 
associations to which the affections cling. 
These “lights of the village” may help to 
teach us why “we never see the stars.” 
They come to us like good angels across 
the moor or fen, but their faces are hidden 
from our distant gaze. We do not see the 
lamp or candle from which they emanate 
until we are close to it, although we may 
know what it is, and exclaim with Portia, 


*¢ How far that little candle throws its beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 


Unless we are tolerably near, we do not 
even see the shape of the flame; and as 
soon as we have lost that shape, it is, on 
a small scale, an imitation of the distant 
stars. 

The distance at which objects become 
invisible, although their light is still seen, 
yaries with different eyes. Without light 
no man sees; but some men see with less 
light and much further than others; and 
long after the longest sighted man has 
lost all perception of bodily shape, the 
hawk tribe appear to see it acutely, so 
that Tennyson was a true exponent of 
nature when he depicted the eagle in his 
home: 


“ He clasps the crag with hookéd hands: 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ringed with the azure world he stands. 


‘The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls ; 
He watches from his mountain walls, 
And like a thunderbolt he fulls.”’ 


When the sea-waves are dwindled down 
to wrinkles by their distance, the king of 
birds still perceives upon their shore ob- 
jects that would be quite invisible to man; 
but there is no reason to believe that even 
the eye of the eagle has ever “seen the 
stars.” The bird, however,-may teach us 
that, with perfect visual organs, remote- 
ness would not prevent the discovery of 
form, but merely reduce its apparent size. 

A distant body must have a certain 
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magnitude, in order that its shape may 
be visible to any eye, with any particular 
instrument. The larger the body, the 
greater the distance at which its shape 
can be seen, under similar and proportion- 


ate illumination; but as the distance in-. 


creases, the apparent size of any body is 
rapidly reduced, in conformity with a well- 
known physical law, so that the mightiest 
celestial orbs may dwindle through re- 
moteness to the merest specks of light 
which the eye can discern, and by still 
further remoteness, completely elude the 
power of the largest telescope. 

We know that the sun’s diameter is, 
according to the best calculations, 850,100 
miles, and his distance, by recent deter- 
mination, about 91,328,600 miles, nearly 
four hundred times that of the moon. 
Now the enormous face of the sun, more 
than one hundred times broader than that 
of our earth, is eclipsed by a pin’s head 
held near the eye, and it only appears the 
size of a very small disk held a foot off. 
Could we pass from our present abode to 
the more distant planets of the solar sys- 
tem, the great luminary would become 
smaller and smaller in appearance; and 
from Neptune, “303 times the mean dis- 
tance of the earth from the sun,” it would 
look like a mere point of light that would 
require considerable magnifying to raise 
into a disk. Mr. Breen tells us that with 
a power of 150 we can see the appearance 
of a disk in Neptune, “if we consider it 
attentively ;” and the body which thus re- 
quires enlarging to the extent of 150 
diameters, or 22,500 times superficially, in 
order to be seen at all, is 108 times as big 
as our earth; its diameter is 35,000 miles, 
that of the earth being 7,912 miles. 

Under ordinary circumstances, we do 
not, without magnifying them, see the 
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real disks of the great planets, otherwise 
we should need no telescope to teach us 
that Venus goes through phases like the 
moon. When Venus is favorably situated 
she is a highly lustrous body, that looks 
the same shape as Jupiter; but if the tele- 
scope be directed to both, one shows a 
round face, and the other may appear as a 
thin crescent of most glorious light. Al- 
though the planets are too far off to ex- 
hibit real disks to the naked eye, still their 
being so near in proportion to their size is 
one reason why they shine with a steadier 
light, and do not twinkle like the stars, 
Humboldt and others thought that when 
light, from one portion of their disks, was 
for a moment intercepted and then per- 
mitted to pass through the air, they did 
not flicker like stars, because light from 
other portions of their disks filled up the 
vacancy that was occasioned, and kept 
their luster steadily in view. This can not 
be the entire reason of stellar scintillation, 
as some stars do it much more than others; 
but whatever action such disks may have, 
it must lessen, and finally vanish, as their 
distance is increased; and we must not 
forget that Neptune, the remotest known 
member of our system, although 2,864,- 
000,000 miles from the sun, is near him, 
and near us, when compared with the 
nearest of the stars. 

Spectrum analysis bids fair to teach us 
what the stars are made of, and we may 
learn more and more of their wondrous 
ways. Still, we may never behold their 
faces, nor our descendants after us, to the 
end of time. We place, however, no 
limits to the future possibilities of science, 
but the present generation of men, and 
their long posterity after them, may be 
compelled to wait for immortal vision be- 
fore they will really sce the stars. 


FAMILIAR PAPERS. 


i 


HO has ever lived through the 
month of May without wishing 
himself a farmer? The first warm breath 


of spring prompts every human being to 
go out into the open air, and dig, and 
scratch, just as irresistibly as it does every 
robin-redbreast to go in search of moss 
and hair, wherewith to build a nest. And 
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let a man’s manner of life be what it may 
—let him be a habitant of the country or 
a denizen of the town—let him be intent 
upon the accumulation of wealth or in- 
clined to intellectual pursuits—he is not 
totally indifferent to the wooing voices 
and seductive ways of spring, as she gently 
opens the doors and windows that winter 
has so roughly closed upon him. 

There may be a good purpose in this in- 
vitation which Nature gives to every one 
in these latitudes, on each succeeding May- 
day morning; there may be wisdom in 
this piping and beckoning to every one, 
without distinction of person; in this en- 
tering into the markets, and stores, and 
factories, and counting-houses, making love 
with the sons of Adam, and singing to them 
of the pleasures of Eden. I say, there may 
be a good purpose in these invitations and 
songs of spring. Certainly, they are most 
delightful; and the music and the words 
penetrate every attic and every basement 
whose windows look out upon a patch of 
grass or a solitary grape-vine. Seductive 
music! Delusive words! How many 
have been cheated by them, a whole month 
before moving-day! Jones, the grocer, 
heard them once, as early as the first of 
April. Poor Jones, how crazy he became! 
How he sighed and fretted! how he wished 
the grocery-store was at the bottom of the 
sea, and that, instead of it, he had a farm 
of a hundred thousand acres! ‘I’m bless’d 
if I can stand it, any how!” said Jones. 
“These dandelions, jumping up here be- 
tween these bricks, and among these old 
barrels and soap-boxes, put me in a perfect 
fever. Bless my soul, how glorious it 
would be to get out into the open fields on 
such a splendid day as this, and hear the 
birds sing, and see the lambs and calves 
skipping amidst the clover! If I can’t 
have a farm of a hundred thousand acres, 
I'll hire a cottage in the country, as sure 
as guns, before the week is over!” 

The farm of a hundred thousand acres 
being out of the question, Jones hired‘a 
cottage in the country with an acre and a 
half of land; and his wife and all the little 
Joneses were charmed with the prospect 
of escaping the stupid brick walls and 
smoking chimneys. Spade, hoe, rake, wa- 
tering-pot, and early garden-seeds were 
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purchased, and on the first of May, away 
went Jones into the country, two miles 
from home, to be happy among the birds, 
and the lambs, and the clover. Six Shang- 
hai fowls and a watch-dog surmounted the 
last load of furniture, and gay and proud 
enough were the birds, perched on the top 
of a chair, where John, the teamster, in a 
fit of fun, had contrived to fasten them; 
but, alas for the poor animals, a pelting 
shower suddenly overtook the jolly party, 
and, dejected and tatterdemalion-like, the 
luckless Shanghais teetered, and fluttered, 
and screamed, as the teamster urged for- 
ward his horses to save the feather-beds 
from drowning. 

Jones felt somewhat uneasy, that even- 
ing, about his store, and wanted to return 
to it; but the rain began to descend in 
torrents, and, moreover, the night became 
dark, and Mrs. Jones and the children were 
afraid to be left alone, in a strange house, 
two miles from town. 

“T knew it would be a bore to move,” 
said Jones, trying to console himself while 
engaged in untying a bundle of wet bed- 
ding which had accompanied the unfortu- 
nate Shanghais; “but all comforts in this 
world must be purchased, and every thing 
being high, now-a-days, why should I not 
have to pay pretty well for the pleasures 
of country living? It will be clear to- 
morrow, and I'll set the Shanghais to lay- 
ing, and begin garden-making in good 
earnest.” 

But it was not clear on the morrow; 
and what was worse, there was nothing in 
the house for dinner: so poor Jones was 
obliged to roll up his pantaloons, take a 
market-basket and an umbrella, and trudge 
through mud and rain two miles,to town. 

This is only a specimen of what Jones 
had to encounter during the next two or 
three weeks, 

An acre and a half of ground will pro- 
duce something, whether the hand of the 
cultivator be in his pocket or on the 
handle of the hoe; and, as a matter of 
course, the premises of our friend, in due 
season, made quite a show. The early 
gerden-seeds were all planted, and, being 
genuine, most of them came up; and so 
did other things not bargained for, and 
not in the least desired,—things whose 
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names and uses were unknown to Mr. 
Jones, and which, to say the least of them, 
were intruders. They were in the way of 
the beets; they smothered the parsnips; 
they overtopped the cabbages, and threat- 
ened to annihilate the cucumbers. Jones 
grew nervous. He looked at them fierce- 
ly at night, and swore he would punish 
them in the morning. They were pretty 
numerous, to be sure; nevertheless he felt 
certain of his ability to conquer them ; but 
in the morning he had to hurry to his 
store, and so the matter would be post- 
poned until the following day. As luck 
would have it, on the following day it 
rained, and then, on the day ensuing, busi- 
ness demanded his early appearance in 
town. Thus his choice garden-seeds were 
slowly and boldly choked to death before 
his very eyes, even while he stood with 
weapons in his hands to defend them. 

“ Bring some radishes home for supper, 
Mr. Jones!” screamed his wife, as he 
started one morning for the store. “I 
wish we lived in town, where we could 
have such things without being obliged to 
walk two miles for them through the sun. 
Don’t forget to bring some eggs, too; 
those poor shanghais of yours couldn’t 
lay if they knew how. I wish, too, you 
would take that watch-dog, and sell, or 
give him away; he isn’t fit for any thing 
except to wag his tail in welcome to every 
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beggar that stops before the gate. Be 
sure not to forget the radishes; I’m dying 
for something fresh to eat; and mind you 
don’t stay away till dark, for I can’t bear 
to be left alone in this dismal place after 
sundown.” 

Poor Jones! he has been taught a use- 
ful, though a somewhat painful lesson. 

There is, no doubt, a world ‘of pleasure 
in plucking at the ever-blooming cheek 
and unfading coronet of Flora, or in run- 


- ning a race with the sportive and uncer- 


tain zephyrs, or in watching the Dryades, 
as they bind their flowing hair by the side 
of some crystal stream; but it is almost 
impossible for the man of business to in- 
dulge in pastimes like these. And even 
when, for gratification, he would turn to 
something less imaginary, he must not pur- 
sue that which can be obtained only at the 
risk of injuring his relations with others, 
and thus, in the end, working a total de- 
feat of all his plans. Some people, like 
a poorly constructed gun, “go off half 
cocked.” If they are not, by the explo- 
sion, shattered themselves, they are pretty 
sure to do some mischief to others. No 
important step should be taken without 
due consideration; and it follows, of 
course, that no man should move from 
the city to the country, and vice versa, 
without understanding pretty well what 
he is about. 


ee 


WONDERS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


HE construction of the English lan- 
guage must appear most formidable 

toa foreigner. One of them, looking at a 
picture of a number of vessels, said, “See, 
what a flock of ships!” He was told that 
a flock of ships was called a fleet, and that 
a fleet of sheep was called a flock. And it 
was added, for his guidance in mastering 
the intricaties of our language, that “a 
flock of girls is called a bevy, that a bevy 
of wolves is called a pack, and a pack of 
thieves is called a gang, and a gang of 
angels is called a host, and a host of por- 
poises is called a shoal, and a shoal of buf- 
falo is called a herd, and a herd of children 
is called a troop, and a troop of partridges 


is called a covey, and a covey of beauties 
is called a galaxy, and a galaxy of ruffians 
is called a horde, and a horde of rubbish is 
called a heap, and a heap of oxen is called 
a drove, and a drove of blackguards is 
called a mob, and a mob of whales is 
called a school, and a school of worshipers 
is called a congregation, and a congregation 
of engineers is called a corps, and a corps 
of robbers is called a band, and a band of 
locusts is called a swarm, and a swarm of 
people is called a crowd, and a crowd of 
gentlefolks is called élite, and the élite of 
the city’s thieves and rascals are called 
the roughs.” 














Il. 


HE quantity of tobacco used in the 

world, is enormous. In 1836, a care- 
ful investigation revealed the fact, that in 
England 33,000,000 pounds were consumed 
annually, the cost of which exceeded 
$200,000,000. At that time there were, 
in the city of London alone, 1,569 shops for 
vending it, and 19 large manufacturing 
establishments, employing 7,380 workmen. 
And in England, Scotland, Wales, and Ire- 
land, there were 250,048 shops in which 
tobacco was exposed for sale. In France, 
a@ much larger quantity, in proportion to 
the population, is consumed. 

In Denmark, the annual consumption is 
abcut 6? pounds to each person, and in Bel- 
gium, 6;); pounds. In America, the pro- 
portion exceeds that of any other country. 
The entire annual consumption of the 
world is about 4,480,000,000 pounds, and 
it is estimated that 100,000,000 of the hu- 
man race use tobacco. In New York, 
200,000 persons smoke, each averaging 
two cigars per day, which cost, in the ag- 
gregate, $5,840,000 yearly. Of this quan- 
tity, 900,000,000 pounds are manufactured 
in the city, and sold for $36,000,000. 


THE COSR 


of the production, manufacture, and sale of 
the tobacco consumed in the world, is 
equal to the cost of all the breadstufis 
necessary to support the entire population 
of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales; 
or in other words, there is money*enough 
paid for tobacco, to buy bread for 
28,000,000 of people. Or to make it still 
more striking, let us take a city equal to 
New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey City 
combined, and we shall be met by the 
startling fact, that there is money enough 
paid for tobacco yearly, to supply the in- 
habitants of twenty-eight such cities with 
bread! 


THE ADULTERATIONS OF TOBACCO, 


The high import duties and other taxes 
on tobacco, furnish great temptations to 
adulterate it; and next to intoxicating 
drinks, there is no article of commerce 
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which man has been more successful in 
imitating. 


SMOKING AND CHEWING TOBACCO 


is adulterated with the leaves of yellow 
dock, rhubarb, cabbage, and coltsfoot, to 
enlarge its bulk; while to increase its 
weight and improve its flavor, various 
mineral substances are used, among which 
are common salt, potash, yellow ochre, 
umber, fullers’ earth, Venetian red, chro- 
mate of lead, bichromate of potash, molas- 
ses, licorice, and the juice of the sugar- 
beet; and in some analyses, sal ammoniac 
and niter have been detected. In the 
preparation of “plug and pig-tail,” the 
leaves of tobacco, rhubarb, or yellow dock, 
are packed in alternate layers, and a liquor 
poured over them, made of common salt, 
licorice, molasses, and water, in which the 
stems and strippings of the tobacco-leaves 
had previously been soaked. 


CIGARS 


are not usually made of any foreign sub- 
stance. The cheaper kinds are manufac- 
tured from an inferior variety of tobacco. 
Many of those sold for Havanas are made 
in New York, of common tobacco with 
Cuban wrappers. The very cheap sorts 
are made of oak, beech, dock, and cab- 
bage-leaves, with tobacco wrappers, and 
in some cases the leaves of the datura are 
used. 

Dr. Hassall, the celebrated English 
chemist and tobacco analyst, examined 
two specimens of a kind of cigar called 
cheroots, made and sold in the city of Lon- 
don, one of which consisted of hay, with 
an outside covering of tobacco, while the 
other consisted of hay, wrapped in thin, 
tinted paper, of a bitter taste, not a parti- 
cle of tobacco being in the composition. 


SNUFFS. 


Though many foreign substances are 
used in the preparation of chewing and 
smoking tobacco, it is in the manufacture 
of snuffs that adulteration is carried to its 
highest point, and assumes its most dan- 
gerous forms, The pulverized leaves of 
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the rhododendrons, the kalmias and miri- 
cas, are used in large quantities, together 
with malt-cummings, peas, seaweed, terra 
japonica, and the deadly hellebore. Sev- 
eral mineral substances also enter into the 
composition of snuffs, the most prominent 
of which are red-lead, yellow ochre, um- 
ber, chromate of lead, and bichromate of 
potash. Most of these are dangerous poi- 
sons when taken into the stomach, or 
when introduced into the system by ab- 
sorption. 


MODE OF TAKING SNUFF. 


The practice of snuffing is not so preva- 
lent as chewing and smoking, yet very 
large quantities of snuff are used; in many 
sections of Europe, and especially in 
France and Germany, both men and wom- 
én are addicted to the practice. It is also 
indulged in to a considerable extent in the 
United States. The modes of introducing 
it into the nose, form an interesting fea- 
ture in its history. 
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The most common mode, is to take a 
small quantity between the thumb and 
finger, apply it to the nose, and draw it in 
by sniffing. The women of the poor 
whites, in the South, put it into their 
mouths, for which purpose they use a 
small stick, which they carry under their 
garters! The Scottish Highlander uses a 
sort of spoon, or little shovel, to dig the 
powder out of his pouch, and applies it to 
his nose by means of the same instru- 
ment. 

We are told by travelers, that the Ice- 
landers use a dug-out bone, formed in the 
shape of a powder-flask, in which they 
carry their snuff. When they administer 
a dose, they throw back the head, insert 
the mouth of the flask into the nostril, and 
shake in a little; they then hand the flask 
to the next in the company, who repeats 
the process and passes it to his neighbor, 
and thus it goes round till it reaches its 
owner. 


———~>-. 


TEACHERS. 


N the last Annual Report of Mr. Ricord, 
State Superintendent of Schools of New 
Jersey, we find some remarks on the sub- 
ject of teachers and teaching, from which 
we make two or three extracts, believing 
that they will be read with interest by 
all who are engaged in the work of edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Ricord very truly says that the 
want of good public schools in many rural 
districts is due to the carelessness, and, 
sometimes, to the ignorance of school offi- 
cers, “who do not always know what is 
requisite in a teacher, and who, in some 
instances, can not distinguish between a 
good school and a poor school; and even 
when they are capable of judging, it often 
happens that through their negligence of 
duty a community is made to suffer.” 

In the suggestions which he makes for 
the henefit of school officers, on the work 
of the teacher, he remarks: “There are 
circumstances which sometimes combine 
to make a child’s entrance upon the duties 
of a pupil exceedingly unpleasant to him ; 


but notwithstanding this, all children have 
a love of what is new to them, and this is 
nothing moreinor less than a love of learn- 
ing. To take advantage of this inherent 
and universal disposition of human nature, 
is the first business of the teacher; and 
upon his promptness to do this, must he 
depend for the establishment and main- 
tenance of that respect and authority so 
essential to his own comfort and to the 
well-being of those committed to his care. 

“The very first communication which a 
teacher makes to his assembled pupils, 
when he thus meets them for the first 
time, should please and interest them; 
and not only this, but it should add to the 
stock of ideas which they already possess. 
He should show them that he has a fund 
of knowledge which they can not boast; 
and should, at once, commence to impart 
it in such a way as will lead them to lend 
an attentive ear whenever his lips are 
open. Respect is the legitimate and im- 
mediate sequence of such a measure. On 
the one side, there is a modest claim of 
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superiority sustained by evidence; on the 
other there is a tacit and involuntary ad- 
mission of it, which need only to be kept 
unretracted. In the presence of his pupils, 
the teacher should never forget that he is 
a teacher; and when I say teacher, I do 
not mean overseer, or task-master, or slave- 
driver, or spy, or eaves-dropper, or any 
such disagreeable thing. I mean teacher, 
I mean minister to the child’s intellectual 
wants and pleasures. “When the teacher 
feels himself to be a teacher, then is it 
that the child respects him; and the re- 
spect of the child is the measure of the 
teacher’s real authority.” 


BOOK KNOWLEDGE NOT EVERY THING. 


“But a person is not a teacher, simply 
because he possesses a large fund of knowl- 
edge, and a perfect familiarity with the 
elements of learning. While the want of 
these must embarrass him, and eventually 
render him a laughing-stock to his pupils, 
they do not constitute the sum total of 
what is essential to success. Intellectual 
accomplishments are much; and their 
splendor and their diversity are quickly 
seen and marked by the young; but the 
eyes and thoughts of the child are every- 
where and ever busy, and the little world 
of the school-room is only a miniature of 
the greater world without. It has its joys 
and its sorrows, its hopes and its fears, its 
jealousies and its rivalries. It has its 
spies, its critics, its newsmongers, its in- 
cendiaries, its reformers, its orators, and 
its champions; and the teacher, though he 
be as resplendent as the sun, can not con- 
ceal his spots, if any he have, from the 
young and indefatigable philosophers, who 
measure all his movements and pry per- 
sistently into all his secrets. Intellectual 
acquirements will avail him nothing, if he 
fall short in other essentials; and the one 
thing which he needs will not fail to be 
discovered by those around him. For the 
encounters of the school-room, then, the 
teacher must be fully armed. He must 
not forget that his business is to teach; 
and he must not fancy that the lessons 
which he gives are all studied from the 
printed pages which he spreads before his 
pupils’ eyes. Every motion that he makes 
is to them a book replete with interest 


and instruction. Every glance of his eye 
furnishes food for their cogitations. Every 
tone of his voice sets their active brain in 
movement.” 


SYSTEM. 


Every one who has had any experience 
in the business of teaching, knows the im- 
portance of a good plan rigidly and perse- 
veringly carried out. ‘I desire,” says Mr. 
R., “to place a great deal of stress upon 
this matter, because I know. from personal 
observation, that it is one which is very 
sadly neglected ; and this neglect generally 
arises from indolence, or a want of self- 
possession, or from ignorance of what is 
necessary to be done on the very first day 
of the school-term. If, before that day, 
the teacher has no definite plan of opera- 
tion which he is determined then to put 
in practice, in nine cases out of ten he will 
have no plan whatever, throughout the 
term. Every thing will be in confusion. 
John and Sally will protest that they have 
not had time to learn their spelling-lesson ; 
that they did not recite it yesterday until 
*most noon, and that now they are called 
up before recess. The teacher will be 
obliged to confess that John and Sally 
have reason to disapprove of his proceed- 
ing, and the lesson will, perhaps, be, for 
the day, overlooked. But the trouble does 
not end here: John and Sally, unconcerned 
about their spelling-lesson, on the day fol- 
lowing do not even look at it, and failing 
most deplorably when called upon, are 
punished. And the trouble does not even 
end here, John and Sally put their heads 
together, and conclude that they are a 
pair of very much abused individuals. 
And so, in fact, they are; for the teacher, 
by his utter want of system, is encouraging 
them to be careless and idle. I say they 
put their heads together, and before the 
end of the week, the whole school, at 
their instigation, is in open rebellion. Be- 
fore the end of another week, the trustees 
learn that the teacher can not control his 
school, and at the very earliest opportu- 
nity, he is notified to look out for another. 
This is, by no means, a rare occurrence.” 


SHOWING OFF. 
“ Wher I say that the programme of ex- 
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ercises should be rigidly observed, I lay it 
down as a rule to which there should be 
no exceptions; and I have now particu- 
larly in mind the very common practice 
on the part of teachers of what is vulgarly 
called ‘Showing off before folks:’ that is 
to say, the practice of making the best 
display possible when visitors happen to 
be in the school-room. It is not an un- 
common thing, on such occasions, to send 
the a-b-c-darians to the rear, or to tell the 
arithmeticians, if they happen to be in 
front ranks (especially if the teacher be 
not mathematically inclined), to ‘right 
about face’ and retreat; and instead of A, 
B, ©, or Arithmetic, which is, perhaps, 
the proper business of the moment, the 
teacher calls out—‘Now, children, we'll 
have a little singing—Attention! Begin! 
“Oh come, come away, the school bell 
now is ringing.”’ And then the whole 


school jingle away for half an hour through 
a succession of songs which are, to be 
sure, well enough in their place, but which 
give no idea of what the pupils are learn- 
ing, or of what the teacher’s qualifications 
are worth, except to a person who compre- 


hends this kind of charlatanry. 

“In some schools there is frequently a 
class in spelling, or a class in reading, or a 
class in geography, that the teacher keeps, 
after the fashion of a good housewife, ex- 
pressly for company; and, like the very 
best preserves, they never become sour, 
but when wanted, turn out as fresh and 
fine as could be desired. These are called 
the ‘crack classes.” As soon as the Town 
Superintendent, or the trustees, or any dis- 
tinguished visitors, enter the school-room, 
the boys and girls belonging to these 
classes, know precisely what will be the 
next business in order; and, sure enough, 
to use a vulgar expression, they are 
‘trotted out.’ 

“While visiting, one day, a prominent 
public school in one of our large towns, I 
passed successively from one department 
to another, till I reached the room of the 
principal female assistant, whom I found 
engaged in ‘hearing a grammar-lesson.’ 
On being introduced by my companion, I 
was invited, with a grand flourish, to a 
seat on the platform. I begged the teach- 
er not to suffer my visit to interfere with 
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her duties; but in spite of my remon- 
strances, the grammarians were hustled 
off to their respective desks, and I was 
most pressingly invited to address the 
school, three-quarters of the pupils being, 
at the time, occupied in the adjoining 
class-rooms. I objected to a proceeding 
so subversive of good order, and so likely 
to disturb the programme for the day, and 
insisted upon her going on with the exer- 
cises as if I were not presént. Perceiving 
that I was determined to know something 
about her mode of instruction, she asked 
me if I would like to listen to a recitation 
in Natural Philosophy. I signified my 
willingness, provided this was the next 
business in order. The class was called 
out, and the recitation was performed with 
a clock-work sort of accuracy, which did 
not fail to convince me that this was an 
exercise kept expressly for ornamental 
purposes. Such things are by no means 
uncommon.” 


A RARE CASE, 


“On another occasion, however, while 
riding on official business, through a well- 
settled and beautiful country district, I 
stopped my horse in front of a neat and 
newly built school-house, prompted by a 
desire to see if matters within correspond- 
ed with appearances without. Opening 
the door, I was greeted with a smile of 
recognition by the teacher, a lady whom 
I at once remembered to have seen, a few 
weeks previous, at the County Institute. 
Politely offering me a seat, she begged 
that I would excuse her for a few mo- 
ments, while she proceeded with an arith- 
metic-lesson then in progress. Nothing 
could have gratified me more, and I sat 
down to observe attentively all around me. 
The lesson was taken up at the precise 
point at which it had been interrupted by 
my entrance, and was conducted through- 
out as if no visitor were present. But this 
was not the only exhibition of her deter- 
mination to perform her duty unmolested. 
A small urchin seated at the end of one of 
the forms, commenced the old-fashioned 
recreation of snapping flies with a bit of 
whalebone. The amusement did not, toe 
be sure, occasion much disturbance; but 
it was a breach of decorum, to say nothing 
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about the feelings of the flies. The teacher, 
who was, at the moment, standing in the 
middle-aisle making some explanations to 
the class, moved slowly towards the young 
Nero, and without changing her voice, or 
ceasing to speak, raised him gently from 
his seat by the aid of one of his ears, and 
still continuing her explanations to the 
class, slowly marched him to the other end 
of the room, opened a closet, thrust him 
in, buttoned the door, and returned as if 
nothing had happened; and what was 
most remarkable, and to me most comical, 
she did not, from the beginning to the end 
of the operation, discontinue for a single 
instant the explanations which she had 
commenced a moment previous, nor show 
the slightest mark of annoyance or discom- 
posure. 
that I could conceal my disposition to laugh, 
though on looking about the room, I could 
not ascertain from the faces of the pupils 
that a single one of them had noticed the 
proceeding. Here was an instance of self- 
possession and of immovable adherence to 
programme, which one rarely witnesses.” 


THE NEED OF STUDYING NATURE, 


There are many other things in the re- 
marks quoted from, to which we would 
call attention, did our limits permit. We 
have room for only another extract, in- 
troductive to some observations on the 
subject of Object-teaching. It is as fol- 
lows: : 

‘The teacher should enter upon his work 
philosophically. His business is to aid and 
direct nature in her efforts to instruct and 
discipline the tender and growing mind. 
To watch nature in her earliest operations, 
and to make all his labors harmonize with 
hers, should be his constant care. Let 
him see, then, what kind of books she 
opens to the young searcher after knowl- 
edge. Let him observe that she begins 
the work of teaching, not by the presenta- 
tion of principles, but by setting forth the 
facts from which those principles are 
drawn. But, at the same time, let him 
bear in mind that nature only means to 
give him hints; that she undertakes to do 
but very little for the human mind; that 
beyond a certain point, the human mind is 
left to itself, 1s left to experience, for direc- 
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tion and for advancement. While, then, 
in imitation of nature, he undertakes, by 
the presentation of facts, to cultivate the 
eye, and the ear, and all the senses, he 
must not forget that there are labors for 
the mind to perform, which require a train- 
ing somewhat more severe than what is 
necessary to prove simply that it has an 
existence. The spectator at a prize-fight 
may be a noble specimen of humanity, but 
what a child would he be in the hands of 
one of the champions of the ring! Fair to 
all appearances, and good for all ordinary 
purposes as he may be, he has not the iron 
muscle, and the adamantine chest, and the 
inexhaustible lungs, which can be obtained 
only by a systematic exposure of his per- 
son to the roughest buffetings, and by the 
unwearied cultivating and indurating of 
every nerve and fibre of his body. So at 
the outset, while the teacher, in imitation 
of nature, may address the senses, and 
make the ways of knowledge ‘ways of 
pleasantness and paths of peace,’ he must 
remember that the mind lives, and grows, 
and is strengthened, not by food alone; 
that it must be exercised and buffeted; - 
that it must go through tiresome and tor- 
menting labors; that it must be subjected 
to trials, and vexations, and discourage- 
ments; in short, that it is only by a pro- 
cess of the most arduous training, that it 
can ever attain to that fullness of beauty 
and vigor of which it is susceptible.” 


Versa Sratistics.—The annexed sug- 
gestion is made by a Nottingham journal: 
**Professor Max Miiller, in his admirable 
lectures on the Science of Language (call 
it, if you will, Glossology), tells us that out 
of the 50,000 words or so in the English 
tongue, it has been found that a rustic la- 
borer only used 800. An ordinarily edu- 
cated man is supposed to use 3,000 or 4,000, 
while a great orator reaches 10,000. The 
Old Testament contains 5,642 different 
words; and the works of Shakspeare about 
15,000; those of Milton about 8,000.” 


In England, they have public readings 
for the million, admission one penny. The 
poor flock to them in crowds, and listen 
with wonderful interest. 
















rJXUE recent Report of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction of the State 
of California reflects great credit, not only 
upon the author for presenting in such a 
distinct manner his intimate knowledge of 
the condition of common-schools, but upon 
the noble efforts that are being made, oa 
the part of the citizens, to establish a more 
thorough and efficient system of public in- 
struction. Probably no State in the Union 
isamaking greater progress in the cause of 
popular education, in these perilous times, 
than the youthful State of California. 
They seem to be fully convinced that a 
well-regulated, practical common-school 
system is an essential element to a people’s 
happiness, prosperity, and the maintenance 
of a free government. The cause has re- 
cently received a fresh impulse. Its friends 
have taken hold of the matter with a de- 
termination worthy of the object, and are 
founding institutions which tend to secure 
the highest point of intelligence, patriot- 
ism, and morality. 

Guided by the experience of the older 
States, and stimulated by the enterprise 
and prosperity which characterize the 
“Eureka State,” the results are decidedly 
flattering. 

We notice that many improvements 
have been made the past year. By an act 
of the Legislature, an entire new school- 
system has been adopted, embodying all 
the best features of our own laws, and in- 
corporating many improvements. 

A State Board of Education has been 
established. The Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction serves as Secretary of the 
Board, and -holds his office for a term of 
four years. Additional taxes are to be 
raised, and public schools more liberally 
and generally sustained. 

But one of the most important and com- 
mendable features of the new school-sys- 
tem, is raising teachers to a distinctive 
rank as a profession—an example which 
the older States will do well to follow. 

All teachers must appear before a 
“Board of Examination,” before they can 
be legally employed in any of the public 
schools. The Board grants certificates of 
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the “first grade” for grammar-schools, 
“second grade” for intermediate or mixed 
schools, and “third grade” for primary. 
They are issued only to those who pass a 
satisfactory examination in the studies 
taught in the respective grades of schools, 
and give evidence of good moral character, 
and ability and fitness to teach. They en- 
title the holder to teach a public school, 
of the specified grade, for the specified 
time, in any part of the State, without 
further examination. 

A normal school has been established at 
San Francisco, under the charge of Mr. 
Ahira Holmes. Graduates of this institu- 
tion receive diplomas, which entitle them, 
without examination, to certificates from 
the Board of Examination. Teachers, 
also, are making worthy efforts for their 
own improvement. A Teachers’ Institute, 
the largest ever held in the country, as- 
sembled at San Francisco, under the direc- 
tion of the State Superintendent. The 
California Teacher, one of our most read- 
able educational journals, has a general 
circulation among those engaged in popu- 
lar instruction. These various movements 
and agencies have induced the people to 
make greater efforts to secure the rich 
blessings of free-schools in all parts of the 
State. By the employment of able and 
experienced teachers, the schools of San 
Francisco have attained an excellence 
reached but by few cities in the Eastern 
States. 

Although the schools of this city and 
some of the larger places have been thus 
generously and wisely sustained, there 
was a want of interest and effort in most 
parts of the State. “The little red school- 
house” had not been reared in every 
ranche and hamlet, to shed its rich and 
benign blessings upon all, both rich and 
poor, foreign and native born. The able 
Report of the Superintendent states that 
there are 40,000 children, between the 
ages of four and eighteen, who do not en- 
joy the privileges of free-schools. To es+ 
tablish and organize schools, awaken pub- 
lic sentiment, and put into practical opera- 
tion the present school-system, is the aim 
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of the friends of education in California. 
Much of the success thus far is due to the 
untiring efforts of Hon. John Swett, the 
popular and efficient Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. He has been the lead- 
ing spirit in introducing many reforms. 
Mr. Swett is a native of New Hampshire, 
the great nursery of teachers and states- 
men, and possesses all the energy and ex- 
ecutive ability that characterizes the sons 
of the old Granite State. Probably no 
one in the country is doing more, at the 
present time, for the cause of popular edu- 
cation. Then the services of the lamented 
Rev. Thomas Starr King, towards bringing 
the people of California up to the high 
stand-point of true loyalty and progressive 
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intelligence, can never be fully estimated. 
The sentiments of truth and patriotism, so 
eloquently expressed, are as indelibly fixed 
upon the minds of the people as the moun- 
tains and valleys of his newly adopted 
home. California, though yet in her 
youth, is not without her able, Christian, 
philanthropie men, and the march of intel- 
lect will keep pace with the wonderful 
prosperity and growth of the State. A 
glorious future for the Eureka State ; for, 
with all her elements of greatness—golden 
wealth, fertile valleys, saiubrious climate, 
geographical position—she is making no- 
ble and successful exertions to establish 
and foster a generous system of public 
schools. 


A BIRTHDAY OFFERING. 


HE gorgeous earth on which we tread, 
With all the wealth ’tis overlaid, 
And stars that circle overhead, 
In only six brief days were made. 


But when the Architect Divine, 
Would win the homage of the spheres, 
And all His other works outshine, 

He took full nigh six thousand years. 


In one dear object then combined 

All that was lovely, pure, and true ; 

He studied, planned, He wrought, refined, 
And lo, His work ! you, Saicy, you ! 


INCIDENT IN THACKERAY’S LIFE. 


HE following amusing scene is drawn 

by Theodore Taylor, in his account 

of “Thackeray, the Humorist and the Man 
of Letters.” 

* Previously to delivering them (‘Lec- 
tures on the English Humorists’) in Scot- 
land, the lecturer bethought himself of ad- 
dressing them to the rising youth of our 
two great nurseries of the national mind; 
and it was necessary, before appearing at 


Oxford, to obtain the license of the author- 
ities—a very laudable arrangement, of 
course. The Duke of Wellington was the 
Chancellor, who, if applied to, would 
doubtless have understood at once the man 
and his business. The Duke lives in the 
broad atmosphere of the every-day world, 
and a copy of the ‘Snob Papers’ is on a 
snug shelf at Walmer Castle. But ‘His 
Dignity’ at Oxford on whom the modest 
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applicant waited, knew less about such 
trifles as ‘Vanity Fair’ and ‘Pendennis.’ 
‘Pray what can I do to serve you, sir?’ 
inquired the bland functionary. ‘My name 
is Thackeray.’ ‘So I see by this card.’ 
‘I seek permission to lecture within the 
precincts.’ ‘Ah! youarea lecturer; what 
subjects do you undertake—religious or 
political? ‘Neither; Iam a literary man.’ 
‘Have you written any thing?’ ‘*7es; I 
am the author of Vanity Fair.’ ‘I presume 
a dissenter: has that any thing to do with 
John Bunyan’s book?’ ‘Not exactly; I 
have also written Pendennis.’ ‘ Never 
heard of these works; but no doubt they 
are proper books.’ ‘I have also contribu- 
ted to Punch.’ ‘Punch! I have heard of 
that; is it not a ribald publication?’ ” 

Ifow must Thackeray, with his fine love 
of humor, have enjoyed the innocent igno- 
rance of * His Dignity!” 


‘ 
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Unconscious TEacHING. 


N certain localities among the moun- 
tains, the traveler’s voice is echoed 
back from a hundred sides at once; out of 
dark gorges, down the long slopes, from 
the perpendicular rocks—indeed, from 
everywhere, as it seems, the reverberation 
of even lowly spoken words comes rolling 
back upon the astonished ear. There are 
certain positions in life, too, where a man’s 
influence, unconscious as well as designed, 
finds an echo in a multitude of minds—an 
echo that dies not suddenly away, but is 
prolonged, often, far into the future; some- 
times into eternity. Such a position is that 
of the teacher. He sustains the closest re- 
lation to his pupils, and this during the 
greater part of their time. _ While he is 
watching the play of their intellectual fac- 
ulties and emotional nature, their hopes, 
and fears, and projects of ambition, they, 
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in turn, are looking with the quick instinct 
and sharp insight of childhood, into his 
character, and are silently shaping them- 
selves after the model thus before them. 
Nor is it generally his character as he 
would like it to appear; but rather his real 
traits, and cherished sentiments, and secret 
aspirations, which, at different times and 
under various provocations, will be brought 
to light, that they keenly perceive and in- 
sensibly copy. No man, and least of all a 
teacher, can for any length of time veil 
his innermost, truest self, from those with 
whom he intimately deals, In the hour of 
perfect self-possession, he may, like the 
firefly in daylight, hide the actual spark of 
thought and feeling that belongs to his 
being; but asin the night, the fly lifts its 
wings and betrays its nature with a flash, | 
so will he when tempted, or otherwise 
thrown off guard, reveal what lies most 
within him. As the poet has it: 


‘There are ten thousand tones and signs 

We sce and hear; but none detines— 
Involuntary sparks of thought 

Which strike from out the heart o’erwrought, 
And form a strange intelligence, 

Alike mysterious and intense.” 


And it is precisely this “intelligence” of 
himself thus flashed forth from the teacher, 
that hits the quick instinct of the young, 
and impresses itself most powerfully upon 
the mind. There is every reason why it 
should exert a mighty influence. To say 
nothing of the injunctions of parents, and 
the force of public sentiment, and the dis- 
cipline of the school-room, which all com- 
bine to lead the scholar to obey and rev- 
erence his instructor, it must be remem- 
bered that the whole power of imitative- 
ness—so restless and controling in our 
younger days—is almost limited to the 
sphere in which the instructor lives and 
acts; and how, therefore, can the scholar 
help catching his manners, expressions, 
habits, spirit, and whatever else enters into 
moral likeness? The fact is, the indirect, 
unconscious influence of a teacher, is a 
thousand times oftener exerted because 
always at work, and a thousand times more 
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potent because embraced naturally and in- 
sensibly, than any he may attempt to put 
forth by direct and deliberate efforts. Who 
does not know that there are certain crit- 
ical moods in the history of the soul, when 
even a word, or gesture, or unuttered: yet 
somehow revealed thought, has given to it 
a permanent bias, and gone far to decide 
its career? At the right moment, it needs 
but to move a pointed iron hardly an inch, 
to switch a train of cars from the track. 
And the purposes of a child’s life, with all 
their manifold* consequences, have been 
changed, sometimes, in a moment, by a 
teacher, without his ever knowing it. 

Nor will the formation of character 
under these influences, unconsciously scat- 
tered and unconsciously received, be over- 
looked in a right view of education. 

The highest idea of education seeks not 
only to unfold, discipline, and inform the 
mental faculties, but at the same time to 
elevate and beautify the whole being. Let 
the unfolding of the mind be the jewel, if 
you please ; still, it ought always to be en- 
‘circled in as rich a setting of personal ac- 
complishments and moral graces, as it is 
possible to confer. Politeness and cour- 
tesy, a gentlemanly carriage, affability in 
conversation, self-possession without con- 
ceit, modesty without embarrassment, an 
open, manly manner, kindness of heart, if 
not piety,—these, and many other name- 
less marks of refinement and culture, are 
the fitting adornments of the teacher, and 
often secure for him influence, poskion, 
and success, when, without them, be his 
purely intellectual acquisitions never so 
great, he might utterly fail. It is his im- 
mense power for good or evil, in all these 
respects, unconsciously as we have seen, 
as well as designedly exercised, that makes 
the work of the teacher so responsible and 
‘solemn, and at the same time the choosing 
of one, such a delicate and difficult matter. 

“No person is at all fit for this high calling 
who can be guilty of using, even occasion- 
ally, low slang and indecent language, or 
is known to indulge in vicious habits, or 
whose character is suspected of secret 
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blemishes. Nor ought any consideration 
of reputed intellectual ability, ever to in- 
duce the parent or guardian to place their 
children under the care of such a one. 
Incalculable injury has already been done 
by sending young minds to copy after some 
boor in manners, or some profligate in 
morals, who, alas, was their appointed and 
daily instructor. Let not the error be 
repeated. 

Philip of Macedon used to say, “that the 
blessing which ranked next to his having 
such a son as Alexander, was his having 
for him such a master as Aristotle.” In 
the same spirit, every parent ought to con- 
sider that the next best thing to his being 
blessed with children, will be his success 
in securing for them a teacher who is at 
once a gentleman and a Christin, as well 
as thoroughly competent in other respects. 


Sonoo.-OFFIcERs. 


N the peformance of any kind of labor, 
whether it be mechanical or intel- 
lectual, the better the appliances the more 
satisfactory, of course, will be the results. 
The truth of this we are always ready to 
admit and to practice upon, in every thing © 
that affects our personal interests. Not 
one man in a hundred is ever contented 
with the sérvices of a stupid employee, no 
matter what may be the work required; 
and even a dog will be turned adrift, if he 
do not possess the intelligence common to 
his kind. For our own self, nothing is 
too good; nay, nothing is good enough; 
and it is also worthy of remark that, in 
employing agents in our own personal 
affairs, we are very careful to inquire 
whether, or not, they can do the work 
required of them, and we rarely trouble 
ourselves in regard to their personal ap- 
pearance, their religion, or their politics. 
In fact, we show a great deal of common 
sense in matters which affect our own 
pockets. 
When, however, we are called upon to 
labor for others, or, rather, for ourselves 
in common with others—that is to say, for 
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the public—why, then, profit and loss, ad- 
vantage and disadvantage, success and 
failure, are not always matters of very 
great concern. We do not mean, of 
course, fo be dishonest, or ungengrous, or 
indifferent, but we are not, at the same 
time, just what we ought to be. Perhaps 
we call ourselves apathetic, this being con- 
sidered a very mild accusation. Do we 
not thereby turn into mockery our daily 
petition, ‘Thy kingdom come;” and are 
we not, after all, criminal? There is, 
perhaps, on the part of many good people, 
some excuse for apathy, or, at least, inac- 
tivity, as regards matters of public inter- 
est. The truth is, that the avenues to 
notoriety are so blocked up by eager as- 
pirants, that every by-path and lane that 
by any possibility may lead thereto, is 
thronged, the moment it is opened. A 
patriotic, a religious, or any other enter- 
prise, is no sooner suggested, than a greedy 
crowd rush forward to see whether it will 
pay. Thus it is that good people are 
sometimes tempted to sin, rather than 
have their acts and emotives misconstrued. 
It is a great pity that such should be the 
case. 

As a people, we do not in any way suf- 
fer greater injuries than by permitting 
nearly every office of public trust—at least 
nearly every minor office—to be complete- 
ly at the mercy of the ignorant and the 
selfish. It need not be so, and would not 
be so, if good men would show a little of 
that concern for society which they al- 
ways feel for themselves. Very few per- 
sons know to what an extent the cause of 
popular education is retarded and injured, 
simply by the apathy of those who should 
be most alive to its promotion; and nearly 
every one will be amazed on discovering 
the ignorance and utter unfitness of those 
chosen at the ballot-box to superintend our 
public schools, 

As an example of this, we select from 
a number of similar specimens in our pos- 
session, a report recently made by a super- 
intendent of publid schools, on the condi- 
tion of education within the limits of his 
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jurisdiction. No alteration is made i®the 
document, except the proper name. 


“Mr State Suprintendant of publick 
schols 
deer sur 


in Makeing my annal repport acording 
to the laws witch you sent me a Coppy 
of acording to Request by me in comming 
into ofice witch was nine monthes ago and 
consequently not quite a Year therfor i 
cannot Speke of the Condishun off the 
schols for three monthes witch you will 
purhaps wont to Kno off the schols is all 
dooing wel Excep the peepel in Soos- 
quanny deestric havent Raised morn Enuf 
to keep open morn four monthes acord- 
ingly the teecher bords now at my house 
bein mysel a Member of the deestric and 
a trustee besides Suprintendant and she 
teeches a pay schol just now witch is 
prety wel liked by the nabors the other 
Schols i Dont kno so mutch about Excep 
the teecher in number 7 left 2 Weeks ago 
and a Mail was hired in her Place witch 
is goin on all Rite. pleas send me a Cop- 
py of my repport wehn it is Printted ef 
thare is any more Schol Laws the Trustees 
of number 10 said for me to rite ef copyys 
cood be had for you to send them to them 
by return of Male ef you have them to 
Spair. Can a Teecher charge for a quar- 
ter wehn She Teeches only 11 weekes 
wehn the Trustees agrea a quarter is to 
be 12 weekes teaching saturdays half day 
Includded 

&e yours 
James Smith 
Schol Suprintendant” 


That report was written by a man who, 
in a flourishing rural district, was elected 
to office over a person who had been lib- 
erally educated at one of our best colleges, 
and who possessed unusual qualifications 
for the post. It seems incredible, and yet 
such instances are by no means rare; and, 
what is most extraordinary, they occur 
frequently in communities where there is 
apparently a desire to sustain good schools. 
In some of our large cities, it isnot an ex- 
traordinary thing to oust from a Board of 
Education a member who has for many 
years shown a deep interest ‘in its affaira, 
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and lace in his stead some ignoramus, or 
some inexperienced lawyer's clerk, who is 
burning to enter the arena of politics; 
and, what is disgraceful to human nature, 
such things are done by the aid of men 
who know and confess that they are 
wrong, but who fancy that they excuse 
themselves by saying that, for party rea- 
sons, such things are unavoidable. ‘There 
is nothing under heaven that can justify a 
man in doing what he knows to be a pub- 
lic injury; and that man, whoever he may 
be, that, for party purposes, will jeopardize 
the public welfare, is destitute of moral 
principle, and unworthy of the confidence 
of his fellows. 

In every political party, and in all com- 
munities, there are men competent to fill 
all the offices in the gift of the people; 
and if good men refuse to occupy places of 

_public trust, it is simply because public 
offices have been so generally degraded 
by filling them with persons totally dis- 
qualified both by nature and by education. 
It is the duty of the leaders of all parties 
to nominate good men for office, but, un- 
fortunately, in some communities, party 
leaders are so constituted, morally and in- 
tellectually, that their ideas of goodness 
and fitness are about as correct as the 
Frenchman’s definition of the word horse. 
“Horse!” said the Frenchman, “ certain- 
ment I comprends ver vell vat you means 
by horse. Certainment, it is in Frangais 
vache, and vache is von animal vit two 
horns, vat gives ze milk, and ze butter, 
and ze scheese, and zat is vat you call in 
‘Anglais ze horse.” 
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When parties are headed by such lead- 
ers, wisdom and nincompoopry, like the 
Frenchman’s “horse and vache,” mean 
the same thing. In the one case, how- 
ever, the mistake may be shown and cor- 
rected, but in the other it never can be. 

For the guidance of those who may be 
disposed to look after the public welfare, 
it may be laid down as a general rule, 
that if a man runs after or begs a public 
office for which he would not probably 
be selected as a suitable person by all 
who know him, he is a mere charlatan, a 
seeker after position, a person who means 
only to promote his own selfish ends, a 
fellow who would steal, if stealing could, 
under any circumstances, be regarded as 
reputable. 

The wares which a man produces and 
offers as a public officer, must be taken 
and paid for however miserable they may 
be, for he is the only person who is per- 
mitted to supply the market in his own 
line; and it is this which makes the im- 
position upon society of an incompetent 
officer such a prodigious outrage. County 
Commissioners, Town Superintendents, and 
even District Trustees, should be men of 
intelligence. They should be selected 
from the best educated men who can be 
found willing to occupy these positions. 
There is just as much propriety in placing 
a numscull at the head of a university, 
as there is in putting the educational 
affairs of a county or a township under 
the care of such an individual as Mr. 
Smith, whose luminous report we have 
quoted above. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Editor—Will you allow me a little 
space in your valuable Magazine, to lay 
one of my grievances before that very im- 
portant class of its readers to which it 
more particularly addresses itself? I mean 
the teachers in our public schools. I do 
not refer to the teachers of private schools, 


for the reason that my experience has not 
often brought me in contact with the youth 
who issue from those intellectual nurseries. 
Yet if I should relate my trials with the 
latter class, it would be far from flattering 
to the pride of their teachers as educators. 

It is a very common thing to find good 
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writers and fair arithmeticians among the 
lads who have been taught in our public 
schools, but a very rare thing to find a 
good reader. Why is this? The ability to 
read correctly and with facility, is, I be- 
lieve, as easily ‘attained, to say the least, 
as good penmanship, or a knowledge of 
the rules and operations of arithmetic. 
Yet a large portion of those who come 
from our public schools read so badly, that 
where correctness is the one thing neces- 
sary, it is one of the severest of inflictions 
to be compelled to put up with so vile a 
substitute for the genuine article. A per- 
sistent grumbling of the whole dental 
phalanx is not more annoying. 

There must be something wrong in the 
method of instruction, when such are the 
results; and it is due alike to the credit of 
our schools, and the interests of parents 
and pupils, that a system better adapted to 
secure the desired result should be at once 
adopted. I fear that reading in large 
classes, and the irksomeness of the pro- 
ceeding to the teacher—inducing the desire 
to get through with the business in the 
shortest possible time—is one cause of the 
ill success of the reading exercises. There 
is not sufficient time taken to insure correct 
pronunciation and proper intonation. If it 
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were otherwise, we should not hear the 
most ordinary words in the language so 
egregiously metamorphosed as hardly te 
be recognized as belonging to our mother 
tongue. Nor should we be tortured by 
the dissonance occasioned by the substitu- 
tion of the rising for the falling inflection, 
and vice versa. If the teacher be a good 
reader (and if he be not, he has mistaken 
his vocation), an error in pronunciation, or 
in the use of the inflections, will fall upon 
his ear with as much harshness as a dis- 
cord in music upon the ear of a musician. 
He will detect it instantly; and he should 
permit the exercise to proceed no further 
until he has corrected the pupil, and made 
him, as well as the whole class, repeat the 
passage with proper pronunciation and the 
due inflections. He may not be able, in this 
way, to get through an entire reading-les- 
son; but he will have accomplished more, 
as an educator, than if he had listened 
to the blundering recitation of a whole 
Reader. 

Hoping that these suggestions may not, 
like seed sown in a barren soil, be alto- 
gether unproductive of results, I submit 
them to your disposal. 

FRANKLIN, 

New York, May, 1864. 
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States. 


New Hampshire. .Rev. Roger M. Sargent etn mane of Beeesiad. - 


Vermont......... J. S. Adams 
Massachusetts. ...Joseph White 
Rhode Island .....Joshua B. Chapin 
Connecticut David N. Camp 
New York. Victor M. Rice 


Post Offices. 
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...-Burlington. 
. -Boston. 


New Jersey ...... C. M. Harrison............ seitdesdeeedcbastuhgeneeeaame™ 


Pennsylvania... .. C. R. Coburn 


Samuel M. Harrington (Sec. State ; eneficio ts 
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States, Names, 


Orin Faville (Secretary Board of Education) 
M. Oliver (Secretary State ; ex-officio Superintendent) 


California John Swett 
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Post Officer, 


Des Moines. 
Jefferson City. 
San Francisco 


Minnesota......-.. D. Blakely (Secretary State ; e2-officio Superintendent)... .St. Paul. 
A. C. Gibbs (Governor ; ez-officio Superintendent) 


Scnoot Laws or New Yorx.—By an 
act of the last Legislature, the entire “Code 
of Public Instruction” of the State of New 
York has been revised, amended, and re- 
arranged in a systematic order, and under 
appropriate titles. 

Owing to numerous amendments, many 
parts of the old law were so ambiguous 
and contradictory, that even lawyers were 
frequently baffled in their attempts to in- 
terpret it, to say nothing of the difficulties 
encountered by school-officers, many of 
whom are not men of legal acquirements. 
The new law is written—as it should be— 
in plain language, and so arranged that 
under one heading may be found the 
whole of the law relating to any particu- 
lar subject. 

Several important changes have been 
made, one of which is in regard to the 
manner of apportioning public moneys. 
Formerly a part of the amount was appor- 
tioned by the School Commissioners to 
the several districts under their jurisdic- 
tion, in the ratio of the number of chil- 
dren residing therein, between the ages of 
four and twenty-one years. Under the 
new law, one-half is still apportioned in 
the same manner, while the remainder is 
divided in proportion to the average at- 
tendance of each school, This change, it 
is thought, will secure a more regular 
attendance. 

Under the new law, normal school di- 
plomas and State certificates may be an- 
nulled by the State Superintendent or by a 

,School Commissioner. This will be par- 
ticularly interesting to the holders of these 
evidences of “good moral character, learn- 
ing, and ability to instruct a common- 
school,” who have heretofore considered 


themselves beyond the jurisdiction of 
School Commissioners, and entirely inde- 
pendent of them. 

School Commissioners may order repairs 
upon a school-house, or cause any nuisance 
to be removed therefrom, provided the 
same can be done at an expense not ex- 
ceeding twenty-five dollars in any one 
year. They may, also, with the concur- 
rence of the Supervisor of the town, con- 
demn any school-house as wholly unfit for 
school purposes, and from the time that 
the order takes effect, no moneys can be 
appropriated to the support of a school 
held in such house. 

Trustees are authorized to raise much 
larger sums than formerly for the pur- 
chase of apparatus, for repairs, &c. 

There is quite a number of other changes 
of less importance, but the most of them, 
we think, are improvements upon any 
thing heretofore existing. . 

We trust that there will now be no ne- 
cessity for “patching up” the laws every 
winter, as has been the custom for years 
past. 


A MOVEMENT is in progress for the erec- 
tion of an Observatory on Mount Anthony, 
near Bennington Centre, Vt., an old village 
of revolutionary days. The subscriptions 
already reach some fifteen hundred dollars, 
The shares are five dollars each. 


Tue Michigan Normal School has 506 
students. The State pays, annually, over 
half a million dollars for teachers’ salaries 
in the public schools. 


Tue Normal School in New Jersey is to 
be continued five years. So the Senate 
declares by vote. 





* From the Jilinois Teacher, we learn that the Legislature of Iowa has abolished the Board 
of Education, and created the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction. We have not learned 
the name of the Superintendent. 
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A Sonoor or Appiiep Scrences 1n Co- 
LumBIa CoLtEcE.—The trustees of Colum- 
bia College are about to add to that insti- 
tution a School of Applied Sciences, having 
for its purpose a better and more effective 
development of the material resources of 
the country than has hitherto been attain- 
able. The need of thoroughly trained, 
scientific experts, in the promotion of our 
industrial interests, and especially in ascer- 
taining and bringing out the dormant min- 
eral resources of our country, is particular- 
ly felt at the present time. 

The course of study at the school, which 
is to cover three years, will include Analyt- 
ical Chemistry, Mineralogy, Metallurgy, 
Lithology and the Formation of Metallic 
Veins, Geology, Paleontology, Machines, 
Mining, Mining Legislation, etc. 


Tus Sophomores and Freshmen of Yale 
College had a fight last week, caused by 
the Freshmen appearing with new and 
shiny hats. 


Tue number of children in Maine, be- 
tween the ages of four and twenty-one 
years, is 34,775. The number of school- 
houses, 3,827. 


Tue prospects of Bates College, Maine, 
are encouraging. Boston promises a gift 
of $50,000, and part of it is already raised. 


No student can enter the University of 
Oxford, except by attaching himself to 
some college or hall. But a small part of 
the revenues is applied to educational pur- 
poses. Most of the professorships are sine- 
cures, and the real instructors are nearly 
starved. 


Popurar education is making great 
strides in Italy. Common and free schools 
are everywhere extended by the Italian 
local’ governments, and the number of 
scholars is largely increasing. 


Art the inauguration of Governor Hahn, 
at New Orleans, on the 4th of March, the 
voices of 8,000 school-children were ac- 
companied by the strains of several military 
bands, and the chorus was swelled by the 
beating of fifty anvils, the ringing of all the 
bells in the city, and the thunder of fifty 
pieces of artillery. The cannon were fired 
simultaneously by one electric wire, the 
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ends of which were brought tv the table 
of the conductor of the band, and the ring- 
ing of the bells was controlled by connect- 
ing a wire from the table with the tele- 
graph of the fire-department. The effect 
was grand beyond description. 


AGRICULTURAL ScHoors In Evrope.— 
The desire expressed in various quarters for 
the establishment of agricultural schools, 
has occasioned the publication of a pam- 
phlet, extracted from the report of the 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of 
Agriculture, in which he gives a somewhat 
minute account of the different schools of 
that class in Europe. These schools are of 
two kinds—those which are connected 
with universities, and those which are not. 
In the former, the students are not ex- 
pected to labor, though there is sometimes 
an experimental farm connected with 
them. In the independent schools, the 
students may labor or not, as they choose, 
the farm being carried on by hired labor, 
or by students of a lower school of prac- 
tical agriculture connected with it. 

Mr. Flint, the Secretary of the Board, 
visited many schools of both kinds, attend- 
ed lectures, mingled with-the students, 
joined in excursions, -and forming an ac- 
quaintance with the professors, qualified 
himself for giving a full account of their 
organization and methods, which he has 
done at some length in this pamphlet. 

Germany abounds in schools of this de- 
scription, some of which have a high repu- 
tation. France has also her agricultural 
schools, nor is England or Ireland without 
them. 

The work before us states the systems 
of instruction in several schools in each of 
these countries. It would not be easy to 
give an abstract of the plan on which these 
schools are conducted; but it would be 
well for those who are interested in the 
subject, to read this pamphlet carefully be- 
fore completing their plan of agricultural 
education. 


Tue new dormitory at Harvard College, 
in the rear of the old President’s house, 
and in a line with the Law School, is 
nearly completed. It is a fine edifice: the 
centre, four stories and French roof—the 
wings, three stories and roof. In each 
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wing are sixteen study-rooms, and in the 
centre, twenty; each with bedroom at- 
tached, and fuel closet; making fifty-two 
study-rooms, and fifty-two bedrooms. Gas 
is in all the rooms, and an iron grate in 
every study-room. 


Erenr thousand school-houses have been 
erected in Russia since the emancipation 
of the serfs took place. 
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Free-scnoors are being organized in 
Newbern, Washington, Beaufort, and other 
places, for the education of poor white 
children. 


Tue Boston School Committee have in- 
troduced into several of the boys’ schools, 
instruction in military gymnastics and 
drills, for at least half an hour three times 
a week. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


AcE oF THE Eartn.—The Rev. Prof. 
Haughton, in a paper recently read before 
the Dublin Geological Society, gave the 
result of some computations, based on the 
earth’s rate of cooling, to determine the 
limits of the time during which animal life 
can have existed upon our globe. As the 
albumen of the blood coagulates at 122° 
Fah., he regards it as impossible that ani- 
mal life can exist in an atmosphere above 
that temperature. He therefore attempts 
to calculate the time from the period when 
the polar regions of the earth were at a 
temperature of 122° down to the period 
when the mean temperature of the British 
isles was 77°, the latter being the London 
clay tertiary epoch of tropical mollusca. 
His computations give the time between 
the two periods as 1,018,000,000 years. 


Heat oF THE Sun’s Rays.—The obser- 
vations on this subject by the late Dr. Otto 
Hagan have been communicated to the 
Prussian Academy of Sciences. The most 
important conclusions are: Ist, That the 
height of the atmosphere, presupposing an 
equal power of absorption in the different 
superimposed strata of air, is only equiva- 
lent to the 178d part of the earth’s radius. 
2d. The amount of heating power of the 
sun’s rays, on entering this atmosphere, is 
determined by the fact that a beam of 
rays, a square inch in cross-section, would, 
during one minute, elevate the tempera- 
ture of a cubic inch of water 0.783 of 1° 
Centigrade. 3d. The loss of heat in its 
passage through the atmosphere, taken on 
different days ‘and seasons, and when the 
air is apparently clear, is variable. 


Pouillet found the heat of the sun’s rays 
one-eighth part smaller, but he gave the at- 
mosphere a height of one-eightieth of the 
earth’s radius. The height of the atmos- 
phere, according to Hagan, is a little more 
than 23 miles; accordirg to Pouillet, 50 
miles. The following table shows its 
density at increasing heights, and the height 
of the mercurial column, corresponding : 
Height in Miles. Volume. _Barom. in inches. 

30 
15 
75 
3.75 
1.875 
9375 
46875 


REVELATIONS OF THE MicroscoPE, — 
Brush a little of the fuzz from the wing 
of a dead butterfly, and let it fall upon a 
piece of glass. It will be seen on the glass 
as a fine golden dust. Slide the glass 
under the microscope, and each particle of 
the dust will reveal itself as a perfect sym- 
metrical feather. 

Give your arm a slight prick, so as to 
draw a small drop of blood; mix the blood 
with a drop of vinegar and water, and 
place it upon the glass slide under the 
microscope. You will discover that the 
red matter of the blood is formed of in- 
numerable globules or disks, which, though 
so small as to be separately invisible to the 
naked eye, appear, under the microscope, 
each larger than a letter “o” of this print. 

Take a drop of water from a stagnant 
pool or ditch or sluggish brook, dipping it 
from among the green vegetable matter on 
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the surface. On holding the water to the 
light, it will look a little milky, but on 
placing the smallest drop under the mi- 
croscope, you will find it swarming with 
hundreds of strange animals, that are 
swimming about in it with the greatest 
vivacity. These animalcules exist in such 
multitudes, thet any efforts to conceive of 
their numbers bewilder the imagination. 
This invisible universe of created being 
is the most wonderful of all the revela- 
tions of the microscope. During the 
greater part of man’s existence on the 
earth, while he has been fighting, taming, 
and studying the lower animals which 
were visible to his sight, he has been sur- 
rounded by these other multitudes of the 
earth’s inhabitants, without any suspicion 
of their existence! In endless variety of 
form and feature, they are bustling through 
their active lives, pursuing their prey, de- 
fending their persons, waging their wars, 
multiplying their species, and ending their 
careers, countless hosts at each tick of the 
clock passing out of existence, and making 
way for new hosts that are following in 
endless succession. What other fields of 
creation may yet, by some inconceivable 
methods, be revealed to our knowledge! 


Tue spectrum analysis of flashes of 
lightning, by M. Grandeau, proves the ex- 
istence of nitrogen and hydrogen in the 
discharges. The yellow ray of sodium is 
also detected. 


Curious DerrecTion oF A OCriMINAL.— 
Not long ago there occurred, in Prussia, 
one of those cases of detection of crime by 
scientific means which interest a large and 
intelligent class of readers. A quantity of 
gold, packed in boxes, was dispatched by a 
railway train. On arrival at its destina- 
tion, it was discovered that the gold had 
been stolen from some of the boxes, which 
were refilled with sand to make up for the 
deficient weight. Measures were at once 
taken for the discovery of the thief, and 
that no chance might be lost, Professor 
Ehrenberg was requested to make a micro- 
scopic examination of the sand. The pro- 
fessor (who is a member of the Academy 
of Sciences at Berlin, well-known for his 
researches mto minute objects, and his 
comparison of volcanic dust from all parts 
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of the world), asked that a quat tity of sand 
from every station by which the train had 
passed should be sent to him. Examining 
these one after another, he at last came to 
a sand which was identical with that found 
in the gold boxes. The name of the station 
whence this sand had been collected was 
known, inquiries were set on foot at that 
station, and among the persons there em- 
ployed the thief was detected. 


SusstituTE For Gurra-Percua.—At a 
late meeting of the French Academy of 
Sciences, M. Serres gave an account of the 
talata, a shrub which abounds in Guiana, 
and affords a juice which he asserts is 
superior, for many purposes, to gutta- 
percha, but especially as an insulating 
material for enveloping telegraph wires. 
The milk or juice is drinkable, and used by 
the natives with coffee. It coagulates 
quickly when exposed to the air, and al- 
most immediately when precipitated by 
alcohol, which also dissolves the resin of 
the valata juice. All the articles made 
with gutta-percha can be made with the 
sap of the calata, and it has no disagreea- 
ble smell. When worked up, it becomes 
as supple as cloth, and more flexible than 
gutta-percha. M. Serres exhibited a num- 
ber of articles manufactured of talata 
milk. Up to the present time it seems, 
from Serres’ account, riot to have become 
an article of commercial export. 


A NEw explosive compound has been 
made in England, by pulverizing separately 
47 parts of chlorate of potash, 38 parts of 
ferro-cyanid of potassium, and 5 parts of 
sulphur. These are mixed with water, 
formed into a paste. The water is evapo- 
rated, and ten parts of India-rubber are 
added. When mixed and molded, these 
ingredients form a solid compact body, 
and are said to answer the purposes of 
ordinary gunpowder. 


In making experiments with tuning- 
forks, by holding one to each ear at the 
same time, Herr Fessel, of Cologne, has 
discovered that ears do not possess the 
same power of hearing. From numerous 
trials, it appears that persons hear best 
with the right ear, but in no case has the 
power been discovered to be alike on both 
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sides of the head. The difference in the 
sight of the right and left eye is more 
common than supposed generally, because 
the impression made upon the weaker eye 
is absorbed or dissipated by the stronger 
eye, which has been made more powerful 
by previous use. 


Spones is the skeleton of a zoophyte. Its 
chemical constituents are 1 part of iodine, 
8 of sulphur, 5 of phosphorus, and 20 of 
fibrin. The latter substance is found in 
the secretions of the silkworm and spider, 
and contains of carbon 39 parts, hydrogen 
81, nitrogen 6, and oxygen 17. On account 
of the large quantity of fibrin present, the 
sponge is classed among animals, although 
a few naturalists still regard it as a plant. 


Dr. Drarer’s discovery, that all metals 
reach a red heat at the same temperature, 
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has been questioned by M. De la Pro- 
vostaye, who details in Comptes Rendus a 
process of theoretical reasoning, to prove 
that different bodies, heated progressively, 
do not become visible at the same temper- 
ature. 


A Beterum paper says that petroleum- 
oil lamps are affected by music—a certain 
note on a brass instrument putting them 
out. M. Duhem extinguished eight lamps 
in succession by the sound of: a trumpet. 
He was one of the late M. Jullien’s band, 
and is professor at the Brussels-Conserva- 
toire of Music. 


Tne theory of Bischof, concerning 
specular iron ore, is, that it is a meta- 
morphosed condition of an iron deposit in 
some earlier age of the American con- 
tinent, upheaved since the Silurian period. 


MISCELLANY 


Art a recent party, one of the candles 
was leaning slightly. Gliffkins, who boasts 
of his geography, remarked that it repre- 
sented the Tower of Pisa. ‘ Yes,” said 
facetious Sniffkins, “except that one is a 
tower in Italy, and the other is a tower in 
grease,” 


How near akin laughter is tu tears, was 
shown when Rubens, with a single stroke 
of his brush, turned a laughing child in a 
painting, to one crying. And our mothers, 
without being great painters, have often 
brought us, in like manner, from joy to 
grief by a single stroke. 


An Oxford student joined, without invi- 
tation, a party dining at an inn. During 
dinner, he boasted so much of his abilities, 
that one of the party said: “You have 
told us enough of what you can do, pray 
tell us something that you cannot do.” 
“Faith,” said he, “I cannot pay my share 
in the reckoning.” 


Wise parents know that a good educa- 
tion is the best legacy. 


He who needs education most, cares least 
Sor it! 


Morners are the most important teach 
ers, therefore should be well taught. 


Boaz did not give Ruth a quantity of 
corn at once, but kept her gleaning. That 
is the best charity which so relieves 
another’s poverty as still continues their 
industry.— Fuller. 


An Amertcan Porrtrait.—There are 
men who carry in their persevering, rest- 
less energy, the brand of success—not al- 
ways an enviable one, still less frequently 
a moral one, but always palpable and 
noisy. Such a man makes capital fight 
with danger of all sorts; he knows no 
yielding to fatigues, to any natural obsta- 
cles, or to conscience. It is hard to con- 
ceive of him as dying, without a sharp and 
nervous protest, which seems conclusive, to 
his own judgment, against the absurd dis- 
pensations of Providence. Who does not 
see faces every day, whose eager, impas- 
sioned unrest, is utterly irreconcilable with 
the calm, long sleep, we must all fall to at 
last?—Jk Marvel. 


A rte wrong done to another, is a 
great wrong done to ourselves. 
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Tue human soul, like the salt sea, be- 
comes fresh and sweet in rising to the sky. 


Tuerz is no better looking-glass than an 
old friend. 


Tue blush of true modesty is like the 
soul of a rose in the heart of a lily. 


Bvox-caTaLoaues are to men of letters, 
what the compass and the lighthouse are 
to the mariner, the railroad to the mer- 
chant, the telegraph-wires to the editor, 
the digested index to the lawyer, the phar- 
macopeia and the dispensatory to the phy- 
sician, the sign-post to the traveler, the 
screw and the lever to the mechanic. 


Tne Braiy.—Allusion has been made 
to the late Mr. Thackeray’s large brain. 
A medical friend favors us with a note on 
the subject: “The average weight of the 
human brain,” he says, “is 49 ounces in 
the male, and 44 ounces in the female. In 
most instances, however, when the indi- 
vidual has been distinguished by great 
mental power, it has been known to'rise 
much above the numbers given. The brain 
of Cuvier weighed 64 ounces; Dr. Alex- 


ander Crombie’s, 68 ounces; Lord Byron’s, 
62 ounces; and Mr. Thackeray’s 58} 
ounces. In contradistinction to these, 
may be placed the brain of an idiot, given 
by Dr. Todd, weighing 16} ounces, and 
the still more remarkable one described 
last year by Dr. Gore, barely reaching 10 
ounces, 5 grains. Among these unfortu- 
nate individuals, it is true, large heads are 
often met with; but in such cases, the fine 
filaments and delicate chambers of the 
brain have been injured by disease, and 
they are thus, from many of its parts fail- 
ing to act, or not acting in harmony, con- 
verted into beings who live a mere vege- 
tative existence: are guided by dangerous 
impulses, but still more frequently by the 
gentler instincts.”— Inverness Courier. 


A MAN conversant with one particular 
study, is tempted to seek for a solution of 
every question, one very subject, by a ref- 
erence to his own favorite science or 
branch of knowledge; like a school-boy 
when first intrusted with a knife, who is 
for trying its edge on every thing that. 
comes in his way. 





LITERARY 


A COMPREHENSIVE GEOGRAPHY: combin- 
ing Physical, Mathematical, and Political 
Geography, with important Historical 
Facts, and designed to promote the Nor- 
mal Growth of the Intellect. Illustrated 
with numerous accurate maps and én- 
gravings. By BENJAMIN F. SHAW and 
ForpycE A. ALLEN. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 


The arrangement of this book (the proof- 
sheets we have had the pleasure to examine) 
is logical and sensible. We are introduced 
to our world as it appeared in the earliest 
days of which we have any authentic record: 
its physical peculiarities are commented 
upon ; its adaptation to animal and vegeta- 
ble life noted ; the laws which govern its 
relations to other members of the great plan- 
etary family, are explained—and so ex- 
plained that they can be understood by 
those for whom the book is intended. 

In the treatment of the political and his- 
torical portions, the logic of events is ob- 


NOTICES 


served. We start with man’s first habitat; 
we notice its peculiar ear-marks, the man- 
ners of the inhabitants, the influence of ex- 
ternals upon them, the changes and devel- 
opments to which they and their lodging- 
place are subject. We follow the tide of 
necessity, enterprise, or curiosity Westward. 

One peculiarity, patent on every page, 
calls for special commendation. A rare 
judgment is evident in the selection of facts, 
and in the language in which they are con- 
veyed. Every thing is succulent and nutri- 
tious. Prominence is given to the important 
alone. Indeed, we remember no school-book 
in which what is really valuable is presented 
in so concise and yet so manageable a form. 
To be sure, one may not find the exact length 
of the toe-nails of the Samoyedes given; nor 
do we now recollect that the town of Weiss- 
nichtwo is definitely located. The mighty 
creek, Minimus, may likewise have been 
overlooked. Let who will mourn these de- 
privations, we are not of the number, content 
that nothing yes been neglected which is 
necessary to a full and comprehensive view 
of essentials. 
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A word now touching the illustrations. 
Saving a few views of cities, all are intro- 
duced to elucidate the text; and we unhesi- 
tatingly assert that the equals of these en- 
gravings, in point of artistic finish and 
appropriateness, adorn the pages of no 
school-book hitherto published in this coun- 
try. The “Primary Geography,” by Prof. 
Allen, excited great interest, upon its ap- 
pearance, by reason of this feature ; but the 
“‘Comprehensive” leads that by a full !ength. 
The ingenuity displayed in associating with 
each country, by means of cuts, its peculiar 
flora and fauna, will assuredly suggest imi- 
tation. The distinct relief in which the 
coast line, mountains, undulations, and 
prominences are brought out in the various 
physical maps, will be eminently serviceable 
in fixing in the mind correct impressions as 
to the external appearance of the different 
countries thus represented. Add to this 
the fact, that all the maps are drawn upon 
a graduated relative scale, so that the com- 
parative extent of each country is indicated, 
as well as its mere outline. 

Interspersed, as needed, are satisfactory 
definitions of words, technical and other- 
wise, which seem to the experienced teacher 
to require such information. We are glad 
to see, in this respect, that it has been taken 
for granted that the pupil knows something ; 
and, consequently, that he is spared those 
impudent attempts at explanation which 
disfigure too many text-books. The correct 
pronunciation of the various proper names, 
in accordance with the best modern author- 
ities, is also indicated. 

But enough of detail. Whoever is curious 
in the premises will examine for himself. 
We have but hinted, that others may be 
tempted to investigate. The work is pass- 
ing rapidly through the press, and will soon 
be “ready.” 

It should be examined by every teacher. 
We congratulate Messrs. Shaw and Allen— 
the former of whom we know well as a gen- 
tleman of excellent literary taste, who has 
devoted no little time and research to ge- 
ography and cognate studies, while the lat- 
ter represents an experience of twenty-five 
years in the school-room, some results of 
which are already in the possession of the 
public in his popular “ Primary Geography” 
—upon having deserved success, even though 
they do not obtain it. 

Should it prove to be the fact, that, with 
all our boasts of and improvement, 
the educators of the land are not yet mature 
enough to appreciate such a book, then—so 
much the worse for the fact. 


BARNARD’S AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDU- 
CATION : issued on the 15th of March, June, 
September, and December, making one vol- 
ume of 824 pages octavo, with four portraits 
and 200 wood-cuts. Terms/$3 per annum, 
in advance. Single number, $1. By HENRY 


BARNARD, LL.D., late Superintendent of 
Common-schools in Connecticut, Commis. 
sioner of Public Schools in Rhode Island, 
and Chancellor of the University of Wis- 
consin. 

All of Dr. Barnard’s works are supplied 
by the publishers of the AMERICAN Epuca- 
TIONAL MONTHLY. 


Of Watson’s Hand-book of Calisthenics and 
Gymnastics (published by Schermerhorn, 
Bancroft & Co., 180 Grand-street, New York; 
George Sherwood, Chicago, Ill.; price by 
mail, $1 75), the editor of the Home Journal 
writes as follows : 

“Richly illustrated from original designs, 
and printed on fine tinted paper, in Alvord’s 
best style, this volume is one of the most 
valuable works of the season. Part first, 
Vocal Gymnastics, is a clear, comprehensive, 
and eminently practical treatise on respira- 
tion, vocal culture, and elocution. The cx- 
amples employed to illustrate the principles 
and rules, and the poems introduced, are se- 
lected with admirable taste. It is a happy 
contrivance of the author to combine poetic 
recitation with calisthenic and gymnastic 
movements. Frequently practiced, especial- 
ly in the open air, it will tend to enlarge and 
strengthen the lungs, and give depth, mel- 
lowness, and purity to the voice. The second 
division, Calisthenics, contains a variety of 
beautiful and effective exercises and games, 
that are to be executed without apparatus. 
These exercises, which constitute the neces- 
sary elementary lessons of gymnastic train 
ing, are admirably adapted to purposes of 
primary instruction. Part third, Gymnas- 
tics, embraces the more advanced manual 
exercises, that are to be executed with ap- 
paratus. They insure the requisite simul- 
taneous activity of the mental and the 
physical powers, giving full development 
to the lungs, the voice, the organs of speech, 
the sinews, and the muscles. A separate 
treatise is introdiced for each piece of ap- 
paratus, affording an inexhaustible variety 
of carefully elaborated exercises. All of 
the movements may be made in classes, in 
connection with counting, phonetics, recita- 
tions, singing, or instrumental music. Nine- 
teen pieces of appropriate piano-forte music 
are introduced in their proper connection. 
The book can not be too highly recommend- 
ed to schools, families, the sedentary, and 
invalids. 

STANDARD EDUCATIONAL Works, embra- 
cing the History, Systems, Philosophy, and 
Methods of Education, by the best Teach- 
ers, and in the best Schools of Europe and 
America, with Biographical Sketches of 
Eminent Teachers, Promoters and Bene 
factors of Education. 


National Education in Europe, $3 50; 
School Architecture, $2; American Peda 
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gogy, cloth, $2; Object-Teaching, etc., in 
Great Britain, $2; German Schools and 
Pedagogy, $2 50; one on Education, 
$1 50; Pestalozzi ‘and Pestalozzianism, $2 50; 
English Pedagogy, $2 50; Ascham, Bacon, 
Wotton, Milton, Locke, ‘Spencer, etc., on 
Education, $1 50; Reformatory Education 
and Schools, $2 ; Military Schools and Edu- 
cation in France and Prussia, $3; Polytech- 
nic School of France, $1; Common School 
System of Connecticut, $1 50; Education of 
Children in Factories, 50c.; Gallaudet and 
Deaf Mutes, $150; Portraits of Eminent 
Teachers, 25. each ; Raumer’s German Uni- 
versities, $2; Russell’s Normal Training, 
Part 1, $1 25; Hill’s True Order of Studies, 
25c.; Thayer’s Letter to a Young Teacher, 
50c.; Huntingdon’s Unconscious Tuition, 
25c.; Mansfield’s History of U. 8. Military 
Academy, 50c.; American Teachers and 
Educators, $3; German Educational Re- 
formers—Sturm, Luther, Melancthon, Ra- 
titch, Comenius, Basedow, Francke, and 
Herder, $3; French Schools and Educators 
—Fenelon, Montaigne, Rousseau, Guizot, 
Cousin, Wilm, Marcel and others, "$3; Con- 
necticut Common School Journal, 1838-42, 
$3 50; Journal of R. I. Institute of Instruc- 
tion, 1845-49, $3 50; American Journal of 
Education, Single No., $i; Do., do., single 
vol., in cloth, $3; Do., do., Vols. 1 to 12, 
cloth, $30; Do., do., Do., do., half-goat, $36. 


PAPERS FOR THE TEACHER.—TIncluding 
(1) American Pedagogy; (2) Object-Teach- 
ing and Methods of Primary Instruction in 
Great Britain; (8) German Schools and 
Pedagogy ; (4) Educational Aphorisms and 
Suggestions; (5) English Pedagogy; (6) 
Pestalozzi and Pestalozzianism, 6 vols., in 
cloth binding, $10. 


Tue Kindergarten Journal (published by 
the Society for the Advancement of True 
Education), No. 1, May, 1864, contains, 
“Hast thou Need?’ a poem; “ What is a 
Kindergarten?’ “ Primary Schools” (credit- 
ed to the AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL MonTH- 
LX); “Sympathy,” a poem ; “ Kinder, 

urnal;” “Guardian Angels ; ;? “ Miscel- 
* *_a choice selection of paragraphs ; 
“Children’s Department”—containing little 
stories, etc., adapted to children; “ iety 
for promoting Good Habits ;” “ Language,” 
—and one page devoted to the “ Amusing.” 
This is a new monthly, and it bids fair to 
accomplish great good in its sphere. Terms: 
one dollar per annum in advance—ten cents 
for a single number. All communications 
for it should be addressed to Kindergarten 
Journal, Box 4740, New York City. 


STUDENT AND SCHOOL-MATE, for May, 
contains “Trials and Triumphs; or, Paul 
Clifford in trouble’”—continued; “ Over the 
Stream,” a poem ; “ Sea-weeds ;” “ Organ at 
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Luzerne ;” “ Discoveries by the Microscope ;” 
“John Chinaman in California ;” “ April 
Fool’s Day ;” “The Cathedral at Milan ;” 
“Sweet Influences ;” “Effect of Light ; a 
“ Physical Training ; ;’ “Our Nation’s Hope” 
—a declamation, fully illustrated with dia- 
grams for position and gesture; “ Humors 
of the Draft”—a dialogue, very suggestive 
and amusing; “The Oath,” a poem; 
“Teacher's Desk”—containing familiar talks 
with boys and girls, book-table, enigmas, 
“pithy and pointed” sentences, and “ curi- 
ous and amusing paragraphs ;” “ Home”— 
music and words. 

The Student and School-mate, and For- 
reater’s Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine, for 1864, 
Wiu1aM T. Apams (Oliver Optic), editor, 
is now in its thirteenth volume, and it has 
met with a success rarely attained by any 
similar publication. The publisher main- 
tains the high standard whith has given the 
work its present popularity, and he will con- 
tinue to employ writers of acknowledged 
ability to supply its pages with first-class 
juvenile matter and appropriate illustra- 
tions. The magazine contains stories for 
children, which possess sufficient interest to 
challenge the attention of young readers, 
while they impart the highest moral lessons. 
Scientific subjects are treated in a familiar 
style, and the facts and phenomena of nat- 
ural history, natural philosophy, astronomy, 
and chemistry presented in an attractive 
manner, and upon the level of the child’s 
understanding. History, biography, and cur- 
rent topics receive a due share of attention, 
and are rendered attractive by careful prepa- 
ration, expressly for the pages of this work. 
A speech for declamation, illustrated, and 
marked for emphasis and gesture by a com- 
petent teacher—a feature of the Student and 
School-mate which has been highly com- 
mended by practical instructors—appears in 
each number. An original dialogue, adapt- 
ed to the wants of schools, associations, and 
social circles—a department in which this 
Magazine has been without a rival, and 
which has been universally appreciated 
among those for whom it is intended—is pub- 
lished every month. The Teacher’s Desk 
contains a great variety of rebuses, puzzles, 
enigmas, and charades, which have in for. 
mer years made it the favorite department 
of thousands of its young readers, and a 
collection of “pithy and pointed” maxims, 
and “curious and ami ” facts, conun- 
drums, and anecdotes. Each number also 
contains a piece of music, suitable for use in 
the school and in the family. 

Price, $1 per annum, in advance. Speci- 
men number sent for 10 cts. 

By special arrangement, the publishers of 
the AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY are 
able to offer, for the present, their own 
MonruLy and the Student and School-mate, 
for one year, at $1 50. 








“AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU,” 


(Late “ American School Institute”)—Established, 1855, 


1S A RELIABLE AND EFFICIENT EDUCATIONAL EXCHANCE, 


For all who are interested in finding well-qualified Teachers; 
For Teachers who seek suitable positions ; 

For giving Parents and Guardians information of good Schools ; 
For Selling, Renting, and Exchanging School Properties. 


G. S Woodman, A. M., President. 


J. W. Schermerhorn, A.M, Aaimy. 


130 Grand Street, near Broadway, New York City. 


Branch offices : 25 Nor 


th Fourth Street, Philadelphia ; San Francisco, Cat. 





“The Right Teacher for the Right Place.” 


At any time information of candidates will be pagers which shall embrace the following particulars: the candidate’s 


opportunities for education ; special q 








photograph likeness. When required, we can introd 


; experience, where, and in what grade of schools ; references 
and copies of testimonials ; age ; religious preferences ; salary expected : 
several 


a of candidate’s letter, and sometimes a 
sot 





them. Persons who apply for teachers are not expec’ 


at good choice may be made from among 


ted to engage any one of be candidates unless it may seem for their 
advantage to do 80. v e know that our facilities are enparaibiea 


hence are willing to compete with other candidates. 


Those who seek teachers throngh our negotiations should state ane what they will require of the teacher, what 


salary they will pay, when thg teacher must be seady to begin, 
wa All 


_—_ 


1 who may know of vacancies for teachers, are requested ng ‘give us information of the same. 


TERMS 


Persons who apply to us for information, concerning teachers, are expected, on making the application, to subscribe to 
the AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL MONTALY (one dollar per annum), and to supply stamps for correspondence in their behalf. 
hen @ suitable teacher is secured through the instrumentality of tne ‘* American Educational Bureau,” a payment of 


two dollars ($2. 00) is expecte ed. 


The person applying for the teacher must agree to give us prompt notice when a teacher is secured, 





Testimony for the ‘American Educational Bureau.” 


I know your ‘‘ AMERICAN EpucaTioNnaL Bureau” to be possessed of the most reliable and extended facilities.—Rrev. C. 


Y. Spear, Priacipal Young Ladies’ Institute, Pittsfield, Mass. 


The benetits of a “ division of labor’? are happily conceived, and admirably realized in the ‘“ AMERICAN EpvucaTionaL 


Bureavu.”—Epwarp G, TYLER, Ontario Female Sem., N. Y. 


I have tried and experienced its practical usefulness.—W™. F. WYERS, Principat, Westchester, Penn. 
Experience has Sonne, me that I may safely rely upon it when I want wachers.—Kev. J. H. BkakELEY, Bordentown 


— College, New Jerse; 
ighly réspovtatie’ character of its 


a 


is 





pa... Academy, N. Y. 


g of fair deali:y.—Rev. E. 8. Stearns, Albany 


I commend it to the entire confidence of all.—Rev. D. C. Van Norman, LL. D., New York. 


From an Address by Rev, Samuel Lockwood, before a Teachers’ Association. 
Perhaps the most remarkable exponent of what method may accomplish, is that system of educational tactics as con- 


ducted and developed by the *‘ AMERICAN ScHOOL INSTITUTE.’’ 
the entire educational wants of the whole country. Every department of education, high or low, comes within t 
The apparatus, the literature, the wants and resources of education, are tabled as in a Bureau of Educational Statistics. 
In a time consideration, what saving! Instead of schools being closed or 


And now mark the value of such knowledge. 


Here is a set of gentlemen who keep themselves oe aga on 
eir plan. 


suffered to decline until the right man turns up, fete provided whose caliber is known—‘ The tight man in the right place.” 


The loss of time, of talent, i 
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or pupil, are happily avoided. 


1 charlatanry, each in itself no small misfortune to patron 


Teachers’ 


{@¥" Teachers who wish positions should send for “ Form of Application.” 


Bulletin. 


The Monruty is 


taken by many of the leading Principals and School Officers in the country, hence a representation 
in this Bulletin is the most efficient’ way to secure a position. 


Ladies—English, Mathematics, 
French, Latin, Drawing, etc. 


7S8—Ed. in N. Y.; Eng., Maths., French, and Latin ; Con- 
grezational ; $150 and home. 
79—Expr. 2_yrs.; Eng., Latin, French, and Oil Painting ; 
Pr ys : 
80—Grad. ‘Kimball Union Acad.; expr. 2 yrs.; Eng., 
Maths., French, Latin, Drawing, and Painting ; Congrega- 
tional ; salary depends on duties. 
1—Eng. Branches, Drawing, Oil Painting, and rud. of 
French, and Piano ; reasonable salary. 
82—Ed. in N. Y.; expr. 11 yrs.; Eng., Maths., and French ; 
a ialary depends on ‘duties. 
Ed. at Buffalo Fem. Acad.; > lyr.; Eng. Branch- 
* and =~ "of French, and Maths.; resbyterian ; $300 and 
ome. 
84—Grad. Worcester High Sch.; expr. 1 o Eng., Maths., 
French and German ; Presbyterian ; fair salary. 
85—Ed. at private schools ; expr. 5 yrs.; ‘Rog., Maths., 
French, Latin, and Drawing ; Episcopalian ; : fair salary. 
86—Grad. Macedon Acad.; expr. 2 yrs.; Eng., Maths., 
Latin, French, German, Spanish, Nat. Sciences, ‘Drawing, 
and Painting ; salary depends on duties. 
87—English Branches ; Episcopalian ; rr to $150 
88—Ha. at Rutgers’ Fem. Inst.; expr. 5 yrs. ; Kng. and 
Maths.; Presbyterian ; $250 and home. 


89—Ed. at home ; expr.3yrs.; Eng., Maths., and rud. of 
coming 5 E ; Presbyterian ; salar: depends on duties. 
rad. Hartford Pub. igh Sch.; expr. 5 yrs.; Eng., 
tonal’? Classics, Drawing, German, and F rench ; Congrega: 
jon: 
91—Grad. Mass. S. Normal Sch.; expr. 2 yrs.; Eng., 
Maths., Latin, Nat. Sciences, French, "and rad. of German; 


Baptist ; $400. 

92—Grad. Bacon Acad.; expr, 4 yrs.; Eng. and Arithme- 
tic; bres Hg ot ; $300. 

93—Grad. Mass. S. Normal Sch.; Eng. and Maths.; sal- 
ary y BT on a. 

94—) a in ; expr. 20 yrs.; Eng., French, Spanish, 
and Italian (Music) ; she wishes to establish and conduct her 
own school, 


Ladies—Music, etc. 


605—Fd. at Miss Bruce's ms expr. 1 yr.; Eng. Brauch- 
es and Piano ; $150 and hom 
606—Ed. at coon, 8. Normal Sch.; on. 6 yrs.; Eng., 
Maths., and Piano ; salary depends on dut 
Expr. lyr.; Eng., Maths., Seek ‘Pies, Singing, 
Drawing, and Painting ; ; $150 and home. 
a Organ, and Singing ; salary depends on du 
ies. 





